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THEY called thee “ Merry England ” in old time ; 
A happy people won for thee that name, 

With envy heard in many a distant clime ; 

And, spite of change, for me thou keep’st the saine 
Endearing title, a responsive chime 

To the heart’s fond belief, though some there are 
Whose sterner judgments deem that word a snare 
For inattentive Fancy, like the lime 

Which foolish birds are caught with. Can, I ask, 
This face of rural beauty be a mask 

For discontent, and poverty, and crime? 

These spreading towns a cloak for lawless will ? 
Forbid it, Heaven !—-that Merry England sull 
May be thy rightful name, in prose and rhyme ! 


— Wordsworth, 
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Madame de Krudener. 


Tis, lapprehend, a somewhat difficult task which a Catholic 
biographer has undertaken in striving to evoke the English 
reader’s sympathy for the once famous Julie de Krudener.* — In 
the earlier part of her career she is a Maric Bashkirtseff @ /e 
mode de Rousscau; and she suffers as a landscape of Gains- 
borough suffers in the age of Monet. Both were thought 
terribly naturalistic in their day; both appcar conventional in 
our day. In her later career she suffers from even more complex 
causes. She is a mystic and a humanitafian; yet a mystic too 
humanitarian for the mystic, and a humanitarian too mystic for 
the humanitarian. As a mystic pure and simple she can hardly 
find a thorough sympathiser now. She is too cvangelical for 
the cultivated, too Catholic for the evangelical, too inibued with 
Swedenborg for the Catholic, and too Swedenborgian for the 
understander of Swedenborg. Yet Mr. Ford has done well to 
bring her forward in his comprehending yet discriminative 
biography, lightly and delicately touched. No life of her pre- 
viously appeared in English ; yet she is an interesting forerunner 


** Madame de Krudener.” By Clarence Ford. (A. and C. Black). 


> 
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of the “emancipated female” of to-day, and it 1s curious to note 
the differentiation imposed on her by her age. It was an age 
more volcanic than ours, alike in its sorrows and joys; an age 
already feeling the inroads of disease, but not yet sunken to a 
confirmed invalidity ; an age already tossing in the access of the 
cveldschmers (word horrible !), but not yet given over to Ecclesi- 
astes-and-water. It was the age of Chateaubriand and A/ala, 
of Victor Hugo and Ce gwon entend sur la Montagne. It 
had discovered that life was full of sound and fury; it 
had not yet discovered that life signifies nothing. So 
the struck eagle quivered on the plain, as he quivers in the 
letters and autobiography of Berlioz. The mal du siecle was at 
his heart, and he clamoured in blind rage on all the gods to tell 
him what the accursed thing might be. Take the description 
in Berlioz of his first initiation in the malady; for though 
Berlioz habitually lied and exaggerated with the whole-hearted- 





ness of Cellini, he has there written a page of sheer verity—as 
many a sufferer may still bear witness from his own self-know- 
ledge. The great musician was standing, a mere adolescent, in 
the midst of the country, listening to the distant chant of a pro- 
cession, as it passed with its surpliced priest blessing the fields. 
All at once he was seized with a mighty exaltation towards he 
knew not what, a vast and boundless vearning for he knew not 
what, the riotous blossoming of that joy which prepares the 
sombre fruit of pain. With equal brusqueness, the vivid leaves 
were shed: he was bitten with unimagined and uncomprehended 
agony ; with desire for all impossible things, with loss of all 
never-possessed things, with the ravening for an uncircumscribed 
love, with the starvation-pangs of a horrible and suddenly- 
known Isolation. He fell on the ground, and rolled over and 
over, tearing up the grass by handfuls, and sobbing for rage and 
grief. The fit passed, leaving him exhausted; but the ex- 
perience was thenceforth an intermittent part of his life’s malady. 
English men of genius may know this thing; but happily they 
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regard it asa thing to be subdued and lived down, not to be 
indulged. They do not glory in the ignominies of their nature. 
Achilles is not proud of the weak spot in his heel. Only on the 
Continent can a really great man show his sores and ulcers by 
the wayside— 


“To beg of Hob and Dick, that do pass by, 
Their needless vouchers ;” 


that the women may murmur pity, and the men drop a copper 
into the hat his publisher holds for him. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Madame de Krudener appears, at the outset, as a 
becomingly feminised Rene, with the addition of a hugely petty 
female vanity. In the latter respect she preludes very respect- 
ably to the astounding frankness of Marie Bashkirtseff’s vanity ; 
save that Madame de Krudener’s appears unconsciously betrayed, 
while Marie’s is not without the suspicion of being deliberately 
displayed in a sensational demz-toilette, The woman is vain of 
her vanity. 

The character of Julie de Krudener her English biographer pro- 
nounces a complex one. But many characters are called 
complex which are only disorganised. <A shifting whirl of 
interests, and a capacity for persuading yourself that you are 
what you wish others to think you, prove levity and sophistica- 
tion, but not complexity. We do not call a vessel complex 
because it is cracked in all directions. Complexity implies an 
organism, not a disorganism. As a matter of fact, she seems to 
have been shallow and implusive of nature, with a heart sus- 
ceptible rather than tenacious of impressions, and an intellect of 
feminine receptiveness which she and others took for creativeness. 
There are many such women who are human phonographs, and 
can be fitted with new tunes like a barrel-organ. Now De la 
Nochefoucauld set the tune, now Madame de _ Stael, now 
Madame de Guyon, now Swedenborg or Boehme at second- 
hand: she was all of these in turn, but never Madame 
de Krudener. Or rather it was essentially Madame de 
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Krudener to be all of these in turn. Like all people with a 
weakly fertile imagination, she could convince herself of 
being anything she was not; and her vanity always wished to 
be something above what God and nature had made her. In her 
very conversion, sincere enough in its way, vanity was rampant 
at the very moment she was vaunting its subdual. In a Welsh 
church a local magnate has left a tablet to inform the world how 
he hated pride. And of such a feat Madame de Krudener was 
quite capable. Even before her conversion, at the time she was 
fresh from the desertion of her husband, though she had recently 
returned to him, she was persuaded that she stood in special 
favour with the Court of Heaven. She desired to do great 
things, but did only sensational things, nor was aware of the dif- 
ference. For she could never learn the lesson so difficult to 
teach women, yet which no woman has effected anything lofty 
till she learned, that all great work must rise like the Temple of 
Solomon, without sound of axe and hammer. Precisely, how- 
ever, for all these reasons, she is a representative woman—re- 
presentative, that is, of a class of women; and her life is an 
interesting study in human entomology. 

She was born of good parentage in Riga, and as a girl did 
nothing that was remarkable. She married an elderly baron 
who was a good match, and spent the next nineteen years 
of her life in proving that a good match means a_ bad 
marriage. Not that the Baron de Krudener was in fault. 
Considering that he was a double-dyed adzvorc, he turned 
out a surprisingly good husband — much _ better than the 
nature of her marriage could have given the youthful Julic 
any right to expect. And Madame de Krudener started with 
every disposition to love her husband. But the fact is that 
well, Julie was a goose. The Baron goes out one 





Julie was 
evening, for example, to visit some friends, and is caught in a 
thunderstorm. The heroic wife will sit up for him ; nay, at two 
in the morning she will dash out in wild alarm and a chance 
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carriage to search for him, The astonished Baron is met not 
far from the house, and very reasonably asks: “ My dear child, 
how could you be so foolish? What possible harm could have 
happened to me? You ought to have gone to bed!” Internal 
tragedy-attitude—* Alas! in my place he would have gone to 
bed, and to sleep!” This is the kind of woman whom any 
man might be excused for making love to, but no man_ for 
marrying. Then there was a young private secretary attached 
to the Baron—and, unfortunately, also attached to the Baroness 
But— 
“Charlotte was a married lady, 


And a moral man was Werther ;” 
moreover, Alexandre de Stakieff (this was Werther’s name) 
had, it appears, “an unusual sense of honour ”—lIect us hope not 
so unusual. So he kept his passion to himself, till the Baron 
went as Russian Ambassador to the Danish Court, and the 
Baroness began to flirt with the young Danish officers. Poor 
De Stakieff naturally felt that this was putting his self-denial to 
toosevereatest. If the woman was resolved to goto the deuce, De 
Stakieff was surely as good an escort on that road as any young 
Danish officer, and had a prior right to the office. But the 
secretary, like the fine fellow he seems to have been, resolved 
to prevent the temptation, and threw up his post, explaining by 
letter to the Baron the reason of his departure from Copenhagen. 
His letter was worthy of his conduct. “What I cannot explain,” 
he wrote, “ but what is, nevertheless, true, is that I worship her 
because she loves you. If ever she were to love you less, she 
would be no more to me than any other woman, and I should 
love her no more.” The Baron committed what Mr. Ford calls 
“the incredible imprudence ” of showing this letter to his wife. 
[Imprudence it doubtless was; but what is the exact value of a 
virtue which totters at the first knowledge of passion inspired 
in another? Madame de Krudener shortly afterwards left her 
husband for a time by reason of ill-health, and visited with her 
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children Paris and the South of France. At Montpellier she 
made the acquaintance of the Comte de Frégeville, a young 
officer of Hussars, and after a period of struggle received him 
as her lover. He accompanied her to Paris and to Copenhagen, 
where she avowed matters to her husband. For two months she 
made a bold attempt to realise the dear Shelleian ideal; but 
Castor de Krudener and Pollux de Frégeville did not display 
a proper manageableness in their rising and setting ; so the 
laroness ended, at her husband’s suggestion, by separating from 
both, and retiring to her mother at Riga. Here she became 
eracefully religious, found that her vanity was completely 
conquered, that her desires were moderate, and restricted to a 
simple life in harmony with nature. This last was a time for 
which Julie had been fitted at Paris by Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
of “Paul and Virginia” fame; and it always remained a favourite 
with her. Then followed reconciliation with her husband, and 
a journey to Berlin, where she was resolved to devote her life to 
her husband’s happiness. But at Berlin there were Court cere- 
monies, and Madame de Krudener did not like Court ceremonies. 
So she left her husband again, and wrote to St. Pierre from 
Leipsic in a rapture of sentiment and moralism, imploring him 
to join her in a visit to Switzerland. “I make you this offer 
from a heart that knows how to appreciate you; I add nothing 
to it, for | am simple and true, and not at all eloquent.” Eight 
years later she suddenly rejoined her husband, who had been 
appointed Ambassador to Berlin. But there terrible trials befel 
her ; and she wrote to her friend) Madame Armand, after this 
fashion : 

I have lived through terrible moments of intense regret at 
having condemned myself to such torture; but religion has 
come to my assistance, has dried the bitter tears that I shed in 
secret, and has shown me the hidden charm of painful sacrifice. 


[ have said to myself: Religion will support and will save this 
‘ceble body from being utterly crushed. 


J 
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And again : 


You can see that daily, and indeed almost hourly, sacrifices can- 
not be put up with for very long. I may say that I have borne tt 
heroically, but constant suffering would be impossible, and | 
hope to put an end to it all. 


What could have befallen this elect soul? Divine martyr! 
she was bored. It was that dreadful Court ceremonial which 
was breaking down her health and trying religious resignation 
to the snapping-point. But the Emperor Paul of Russia was 
murdered about this time; which we cannot doubt to have been 
a special intervention of Providence on behalf of the Christian 
heroine. The Baron feared loss of favour under the new Em. 
peror, began to reduce expenditure and pay debts. Consequently, 
to lighten expenses, Madame de Krudener and _ her children left 
for Toeplitz ; and she never met her husband again. There 
her health promptly returned, her religious fortitude recovered 
amidst theatricals and brilliant society, and she was able to write 
to the Comte de Tilly in her sweetest naturalistic vein : 

Will you not come and try the waters here? . . . You 
will find the Prince de Ligne, who is as lively as ever; and 
besides him a whole host of German nobles, with a following of 
ridiculous women, who are always amusing. And _ finally, I 
trust you will find me, and that you will be very glad to see me, 
who am always kind and frank to my friends, always at open 
war with the Germans and their thirty-two quarterings ; always 
devoted to everything that is pleasant, true, simple. 

“Oh — your sentiment!” The reader perhaps finds that 
Josephine Surface is not “always amusing.” Thea she went to 
Switzerland, where she made the acquaintance of Madame de 
Stacland an epigram on the Genevese women: “ Je n’aime point 
les Génevoises: elles n’ont ni les charmes de l’innocence ni les 
graces du pécheé.” And from Switzerland she followed Madame 
de Stacl to Paris. During her residence here she formed a new 
fraison with the singer Garat, her husband died, and “ Valérie ” 
was published. “ Valérie” was the novel which elicited the 
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praise of Sainte Beuve ; and it is the one work of Madame de 
Krudener which is still read. But Julie did not trust solely to 
the merits of her work ; she understood 7‘clame as well as any 
modern Parisian, and employed it with a truly feminine origin- 
ality and an unblushingness astonishing even in this graceless 
day. She got a physician, Dr. Gay, to write verses to her under 
the name of Sidonie (known as the heroine of one of her previous 
books), proclaiming her gifts and graces, and asking why they 
were buried in the spnieoehas (She was then temporarily staying 


at Lyons.)  iut ‘letter itself must be given, for it is an in- 


imitable piece of unconscious self-satire : 


Pray have some verses written by a good poet to our friend 
Sidonic. In these verses, which I need not describe to you and 
which must be in perfect taste, there must be no other evzvoz but 

lo Sidonie.” The poet will ask her why she resides tn the 
provinces, why we are deprived of her wit and grace? Her 
triumphs call her to Paris. Her talents and her charms will 
there be appreciated at their full value. Her enchanting dance 
has been described ; but who can describe all that distinguishes 
her?) A/on ane, | conhde in your friendship; [am ashamed on 
behalf of Siionic. 4 for | know her modesty, and you know that 
she is not vain. But I have a reason far more important than 
mere vanity for begging you to have the verses written,and as soon 
as possible. . . . Have the lines printed in the evening paper. 
' You will greatly oblige your friend by doing this: she 
will explain her reasons personally for having troubled you. 
You know her hatred of civilisation, her love of solitude, and 
her indifference to praise, but in this case it will be doing her a 
special service. 

But this was not enough; there remained a crowning triumph 
of female audacity. She went round the Parisian shops in her 
carriage—incognito, of course—asking for articles @ da Valérie. 
Sometimes she would pretend to recognise the article she wanted. 
At others, if the mo/stes denied knowledge of any such article, 
she would smilingly pity them for their ignorance of the new 


novel. Her friends imitated her ; soon the shops were filled with 


things @ fa Valerie, and the name of the new book was known 


ee 
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and heard everywhere. “ Valérie” came out; was an immense 
success ; and the pious authoress referred it all to Heaven ! 

The success of “* Valérie” is complete and unheard of, and some- 
one remarked to me the other day that there is something super- 
natural in such a success. Yes, my dear friend, it is the will 
of Heaven that the ideas and the purer morality the book con- 
tains should be spread throughout France, where such thoughts 


are little known ! 

Yet two years later the worldly and capricious creature was 
converted, and converted as truly, perhaps, as a woman so con- 
stituted could be outside the Catholic Church. What was she 
converted to? ‘To primitive Catholicism. And what was primt- 
tive Catholicism? lam clear that I do not know; it seems 
equally clear that Julie de Krudener did not know; and still 
more clear that nobody else ever knew. But it sounded very 
well, and there is vreat virtue in sound. The decease of a young 
admirer at Riga, who fell dead in the street as he was raising his 
hat to her while she stood at her window, was the occasion, and 
a Moravian shoemaker was the instrument. She then came into 
connexion with the once celebrated Jung-Stilling, who was 
deeply permeated by Swedenbergian ideas ; and the subsequent 
reading of Madame de Guyon completed her curious relivious 
equipment. Iler mystical enthusiasm was raised to fanaticism 
by an impostor named Fontaine, minister at Ste. Marie-aux- 
Mines in Alsace, who kept a private prophetess in the shape of 
a peasant woman named Maria Kummrin. He actually wel- 
comed Madame de Krudener in a parody of Scripture: * Art 
thou she that should come, or look we for another ?” She readily 
came to believe herselfa prophetess ; and commenced a course 
of preaching, public and private, which led her from place to 
place, and gradually drew around her a little band of zealous 
disciples. Of her extraordinary later career | have left myself 
small limits to speak. Tow she became the religious friend and 
adviser of the Czar Alexander after the Congress of Vienna ; 


how her spiritual salon in Paris after Waterloo was one of the 
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sensations of that sensational time; how she became the real 
inspirer of the Holy Alliance, which was originally a veritable 
religious idea in the Czar’s mind—for all this I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Ford’s striking pages. After the cooling of the 
Czar’s friendship for her she made a kind of apostolic progress 
through Switzerland, gathering everywhere large crowds, and 
favoured by many even of the Catholic clergy. For she 
preached no dogma, and sent those whom she converted to 
the ministers of their respective religions, if they had any. 
Her charity, her care of the poor, her self-denial, were 
truly evangelic. But the authorities persecuted her, dis- 
solved her following, and finally compelled her, with two 
companions, to take refuge in her native country. To 
this result certain political opinions which she mixed with her 
religious views no doubt contributed. 

She died at Karasu-Basar, in the Crimea, with every sign of 
spiritual self-renunciation. On the whole, the verdict passed 
upon this remarkable woman by her English biographer seems 
just and adequate. “Let it be granted, at oncc, that she was 
neither a St. Catherine, nora St. Theresa, nor even a Madame 
Guyon, by whose writings she had been so frequently inspired ; 
but let us none the less honour her as a tender-hearted, loving 
woman, who, having passed through fire herself, stepped down 
bravely from her social eminence in order to extend a warm 
hand of help and sympathy to those of her brothers and sisters 
who were groping blindly along the stony paths of life; who sacri- 
ficed much in her great love for her Divine Master, and who, in 
her humility, felt herself rewarded far beyond her deserts by the 
peace and joy which illumined her soul throughout the years of 
her self-imposed apostolate.” 

FRANCIS PANCRED. 
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5" was at the greengrocer’s and fruiterer’s at the corner of 

Sloane Square that Colonel Hale first learned—to his 
dismay-—that his landlady had other lodgers of his name. He 
had certainly been aware of a rustle of silk, and waft of helio- 
trope or violet, passing his door for the last few days, and had 
even said, casually, to his valet, Brown, “ People upstairs?” and 
Brown had answered in his usual respectful way, “ Yes, Sir ; 
ladies, I believe, Sir”; and then he had forgotten that he was not 
—as before—-sole occupant of Mrs. Woolley’s house. 

He had chosen his bananas, his little bunch of purple grapes, 
a “highly recommended” Messina orange or two for his Sun- 
day’s dessert—from old habit he never went to his club on that 
day—and was leaving the shop, when the man who was booking 
the order, noticing the previous entry, looked up: “ Beg pardon, 
Sir, this order has been given before,” and he turned the book 
that the Colonel might see for himself. “ Mrs. Hale, 60, Cleve- 
don Place.” 

Mrs. Hale! The Colonel blushed, as it became an old 
bachelor to do; and finally objecting: “I said Colonel Hale 
Sir,” stalked majestically out of the shop, followed by the man’s 
discomfited apologies. 

In the few yards he had to go there was small time to recover 
his temper, and the letter he found lying on the marble slab in 
the hall, when he had let himself in with his latch-key, did not 
tend to hasten its cure ; it was addressed to “ Mrs. Hale!” 

It was very—annoying—awkward (even in his thoughts 
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Colonel Hale paused for a word)—inconsiderate of Woolley too 
—she should have thought—have consulted him, in fact. J77rs. 
Hale! And she would be employing the same tradespeople— 
recommended by Woolley—of course. It was awkward, very 
awkward, Colonel Hale repeated to himself ; and of small conse- 
quence as the coincidence—to any sensible man—would have 
been, Colonel Hale was genuinely put out. 

He was a tallish, thin old man, with a high nose and pale grey 
eyes, and scant hair, even for his sixty years, and a small white 
carefully trimmed moustache. 

He patronised Mrs. Woolley’s lodgings, which were far enough 
from his club, partly because Clevedon Place ran out of Eaton 
Square, where his favourite niece, Lady St. Norbert, lived, and 
partly because Woolley herself was a friend, an old dependent 
of the house. She called the Colonel “ Mr. Adrian ” sometimes 
still ; they had played together as children at Friarsleigh, where 
her mother had kept one of the lodges, when the nurses were 
gossiping with the gardeners and not paying attention to their 
charge ; then asa girl of fifteen she had been brought into the 
house and put under the housekeeper for a time, and promoted 
frst to schoolroom, then to young ladies’ maid; had followed 
his eldest married sister’s fortunes to the shires; and, finally, 
had married a butler in middle life, and with him, since dead, 
had started her lodging-house. 

The Colonel, when he was not reading his newspaper, nor 
writing on the thickest of foolscap in the smallest of hands, the 
slim treatises on “ Military Tactics: Past and Present,” which 
came out periodically at his own expense, enjoyed a talk with 
Woolley. 

She knew and sympathised with the importance of his house, 
which represented a younger branch of the old Lancashire 
Catholic family of Hales; a Gilbert Hale having married, a 
century-and-a-half before, a great Devonshire heiress, Miss 


Carew, of Friarsleigh. 
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“Ves, Woolley should have known better,” he said to himself, 
again fidgeting about his room. He had left the door ajar, and at 
that moment a girl’s clear voice said, “I shan’t be long, Mammice, 
dear,” and a cooing voice answered tenderly, “ No, don't be long, 
my sweet”; and the Colonel heard distinctly a kiss. Then the 
young voice spoke again: “ Are you there Pauline?” and what 
was certainly a maid’s voice answered in French, and then the 
hall door shut. 

Colonel Hale resisted the temptation that would have taken 
him to the window to peep at his—as he supposed—namesake, 
and recommenced his impatient walk up and down. 

“The Colonel in one of his tantrums,” Brown, down in the 
kitchen regions, said to Mrs. Woolley, hearing the steps over- 
head ; and then the bell rang so peremptorily, that scarcely 
taking time to give her the significant lift of the eyebrows that 
almost expressed a wink, he ran upstairs. 

“You should answer the bell at once, Sir,” the Colonel said 
severely ; and Brown, accustomed to his ways, humbly apolo- 
oised., 

“Well, don’t let it occur again,” the Colonel, slightly mollified, 
replied. “ Send me Woolley.” 

“Woolley,” the Colonel began, when that excellent woman 
appeared, dipping curtsies, one after another, at the door. 
“ Woolley "—and he cleared his throat—“ I wished to speak to 
you. The—the ladies upstairs ’—here he turned to the fireplace, 
and carefully lifted a bit of coal that his landlady might not see 
his face, 

“Yes, Sir,” Mrs. Woolley said with another dip, coming 
further into the room. 

“This is deuced awkward, you know,” turning again quickly, 
tongs in hand, “ deuced awkward, Woolley.” 

“Yes, Sir,” the puzzled landlady replied again. 

“ These—these ladies, Woolley ”; the Colonel paused again. 

“Yes, Sir; certainly Sir,” Mrs. Woolley, more puzzled than 
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ever, said for the third time. ‘They are very quiet ladies, very 
superior ladies, Sir; a mother and daughter, Sir. Mdlle. Pauline, 
that’s the maid, gives them the best of characters, Sir.” 

“ Oh, the maid gives them the best of characters, does she ?” 
said the Colonel grimly; but the satire was lost on Mrs. Woolley. 

“Tt’s the name, Woolley, the ame,” the Colonel went on, 
turning to his coal again; “ 4/rs. Hale, and in this house ; 
and the coal fell with a 





awkward, very awkward, you know” 
crash. 

“Oh, no, Sir,” Mrs. Woolley cried. She was beginning to un- 
derstand, she thought. Colonel Hale, who was fidgety, was 
afraid of some confusion with his letters or bills. ‘“ Oh no, Sir, 
there will be no awkwardness, Sir. Brown and I will take care 
of that, and it’s not like another gentleman, Sir. Colonel and 
Mrs. Hale—there’s no confusing that.” The words came glibly 
out, “ Colonel and Mrs. Hale”; and Woolley, who had a sense of 
humour, almost imperceptibly stopped, and a twinkle came to 
her eye—a twinkle that, quickly as she recovered herself, the 
Colonel saw and marked. “It will be all right, Sir, you'll see 
that,” she finished hurriedly. 

“Exactly, Woolley,” the Colonel said, with all the dignity he 
could command,though he could not suppress a blush. “Colonel 
and Mrs. Hale, and in the same house. It is most annoying— 
ridiculous, in fact.” The Colonel began to fume again. 

“Well, Pl speak to them, Sir,” Mrs. Woolley said, still 
agitated at having been caught. “T’ll speak to them. It shan’t 
occur again, Sir, | promise you that.” 

The Colonel turned and looked at her. “What are you talking 
about? You can’t make these—these—people change their 
name, I suppose?” He was gradually working himself into a 
rage and was almost ready to announce that either he or his 
namesakes must leave the house, when a rat-tat came at the 
outer door, and with an “Excuse me, Sir, the girl’s out,” Mrs. 
Woolley fled. 
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“The Lord forgive me that lie,” she said a minute later to 
Brown, recounting the scene. 

“Colonel and Mrs. Hale, indeed”; down in the kitchen they 
laughed till they were tired. 

“And Miss Hale,” Brown announced with a flourish, throwing 
open the kitchen door : and then they laughed again. 

“Tt isn’t Miss Hale, though,” Mrs. Woolley said, when she had 
recovered her gravity, “its Miss Clare; Miss Hale is in a Con- 
vent, if | understood Mdlle. Pauline aright.” 

Colonel Hale dined, as he punctually did on Saturday even- 
ings, at his club, and came home to find Brown waiting for him 
with a face expressive of news. 

“Well, they are going?” the Colonel asked eagerly. 

“No, Sir, not exactly, Sir,’ Brown said, hesitating. “I beg 
your pardon, Sir, but Mrs. Woolley tells me, Sir, that—hem— 
the ladies upstairs, Sir, say °—( Brown now, in spite of his eager- 
ness to tell his tale, was trembling in his shoes; and the Colonel 
turning in his chair, was looking him in the face)—“ the ladies say, 
Sir, begging your pardon Sir, it’s what they told Mrs. Woolley, 
Sir, the ladics say they are ””—Brown took a long breath—* con- 
nected with your family, Sir.” 

The Colonel got slowly up from his chair, looking, as Brown 
told Mrs. Woolley, quite pale. 

“Connected with our family,” with slow emphasis; then 
warming, “Woolley should have told them. Woolley knows 
better than that. There are xo Hales of Friarsleigh excepting my 
nephew and myself.” | 

“Yes, Sir,” Brown said from the background, where he was 
standing, brush in hand. “ Yes, Sir, Mrs. Woolley should have 
told them, Sir.’ He had no hesitation in sacrificing his friend 
and ally. 

“You should have told them yourself, Brown,” the Colonel 
went on reproachtully; and Brown, inwardly thinking that might 
have been a little difficult, acquiesced again. 
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“We have no relations, Brown, remember that,” the Colonel 
repeated, as Brown, putting out the lights, left him in bed. 

Between agitation and the glass of port he had taken to con- 
sole himself under his troubles the night betore—for he was an 
abstemious old man who seldom exceeded his giass or two of 
dry sherry—Colonel Hale passed a restless night, and was quite 
peevish with Brown when he brought him his morning cup of 
weak Assam tea. 

“ Hope the water is hot this morning, Brown,” he said sharply ; 
“you must learn attention.” 

Brown, who dared not for his life have served the Colonel 
with water at less than boiling pitch, answered meekly, “ Quite 
hot, Sir”; then lingering at the bath, “ Beg pardon, Sir, it was 
my mistake, Sir; it was through the Chichesters—if you will 
excuse the liberty, Sir, the ladies upstairs said, the—the con- 
nexion with your family, Sir, came.” 

“The Chichesters!” The Colonel drew in his breath. ‘“ That 
is an old story, Brown, as you know. Her Ladyship has been 
dead forty—forty-two years, I believe.” 

Her Ladyship meant Lady Henrietta, the Colonel's grand- 
mother, who had been a Chichester, and whose portrait by 
Lawrence hung in the great Friarsicigh dining-room, as Brown 
knew ;: he knew too that a lawsuit at her death had severed all 
connexion between the familics. 

“With the Chichesters,” the Colonel repeated, putting a long 
leg out of bed. “With the Chichesters”: he was evidently trying 
to recall something to his memory. “ That’s it,” he said at last, 
half talking to himself, “to be sure, I remember now. John 
Chichester’s second daughter married a Hale. IHlale, Hathaway, 
and Co. ‘ Hale’s Entire, brewers. Rich people, | thought.” 

“Beg pardon, Sir,’ Brown, who had been listening to this 
soliloquy, said, giving the Colonel his sponge: “ Beg pardon, 
Sir; but the maid told Mrs. Woolley, begging your pardon, Sir, 
that the ladies had had reverses, Sir.”. Brown liked his sentence, 


and repeated : “ Reverses, Sir.” 
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“And what business had you or Mrs. Woolley cither to  dis- 
cuss these—these ladies’ affairs?” the Colonel flamed hotly ; 
and Brown shrank back abashed. 

* Never talk, Brown, never talk,” he went on presently. Then 
following the current of his thoughts, half to himself: “ Now, 
if Woolley had not chosen to discuss me and my affairs” ; then 
aloud, with the courage of new-born resolution : “ Brown, I shall 
go to Brighton for a week.” 

“Yes, Sir,” Brown said obsequiously ; he was not particularly 
fond of Brighton himself. “ East winds, I’m afraid, Sir, from 
what I’ve heard,” he added, after a little silent cogitation with 
himself, shaking his head. 

The Colonel sighed. “ Ye—es, Brown, [’m afraid you are 
right”; and, buttoning himself tight into his great-coat, set 
off to Mass. 

Colonel Hale had his luncheon in peace, had corrected a sheet 
or two of his proofs, and was hesitating between a duty call and 
a run to Eaton Square, when a knock came to the door. Brown 
had gone for his weekly walk in the Park, so the Colonel got up 
and opened it. 

“From Madame Hale”; a smart lady’s maid, with a graceful 
curtsey, presented him with a note and card. 

Mrs. HALE. 
Miss CLARE HALE, 
45, Rue de Maugnan, Champs Elysees. 

The Colonel, with almost a motion of repugnance, let the card 
drop on the table, and opened the note. 

Dear Cousin Adrian,—For we hear it zs Cousin Adrian who 
is our neighbour here—will you come and pay us a little visit 
this afternoon? We shall be guz¢e alone. 





Yours, 
CLARE HENRIETTA HALE. 
“Cousin Adrian !!” Why had he not gone out? He must 
plead an engagement. He had promised ; yes, he certainly had 
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promised to look his niece up that afternoon. ‘“ Hem—hem— 
say to your mistress——” The maid, waiting for her answer, was 
watching him curiously from the door. “Say to your mistress 
——” The Colonel hesitated. “Give Colonel Hale’s compli- 
ments, and he will be happy to wait on her this afternoon.” 
The die was cast! 

It was half-past four when, braced to his fate, Colonel Hale 
knocked at the drawing-room door. A little rustle, a chair 
pushed back, a gentle “ Come in,” and a voice said, “ How good 
of you, Cousin Adrian,” while two little hands—the Colonel felt 
pressed a greeting. “ How very good of you,” 





they were that 
the cooing voice repeated ; and Colonel Hale found himself, he 
scarcely knew how, seated in a low chair by the fire, his hostess 
by his side. “ Clare will be so pleased ; she will soon be in ; she 
has gone to Vespers at St. Mary’s, dear child. How very good 
of you to come, Cousin Adrian.” 

Colonel Hale was reminded of a sentence in the “ Grammar 
for Beginners” of his youth, a sentence of five words each 
cmphasised in turn ; but his namesake did not leave him much 
time to think. 

“We must have some tea, Cousin Adrian, and havea talk”: 
and, leaning forward, she rang the bell. 

That she was a small woman, a very small woman, was 
alinost all Colonel Hale, in the twilight of a London winter day, 
could see ; once when the fire blazed up he fancied he saw a pair 
of great dark eyes: but it was not till the lamp came with the 
tea that he saw his new cousin ; a little woman, certainly, with a 
igure as rounded as a girl’s ; and eyes! Who that saw Mrs. Hale’s 
cyes thought of the other features of her face, though the nose was 
small and straight, and the mouth and teeth more than good. 
Were they brown or grey the Colonel tried to determine in vain; 
the eyelashes were long and straight and thick and black. 

“Sugar, Cousin Adrian?” There was a pathos in the eyes, 
that did not match the sentence a sadness, he could fancy, in the 
voice. 
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“ How very good of you, Cousin Adrian,” she said again ; and 
this time the Colonel blushed. 

“Now, Cousin,” she said at last, “ you must tell me all about 
yourself. You are Adrian, and Dick is dead, and Dick’s son (he 
knew him) reigns at Friarsleigh in his stead.” She made a little 
pause, and Colonel Hale rather grimly assented to these facts, 
the “Cousin Adrians ” were taking away his breath. “ And Mrs. 
Heseltine, Cousin Dora, is still alive, and Mrs. St. Quentin, 
Cousin Katherine, is dead. I am right, Cousin Adrian ?” 

“Quite right,” the Colonel said. 

“And Cousin Katherine’s daughter married Lord St. 
Norbert ?” 

The Colonel assented again. 

“It is so nice to hear about everybody,” she said. “ My father 
never went in for that absurd quarrel, you know ; you believe 
that, Cousin Adrian ? ” 

The Colonel, who had been brought up in the tradition that 
John Chichester had been, to put it plainly, “at the very bottom 
of the row,” stammered something confusedly of which the only 
clear words were “ so long ago.” 

“How sweet of you, Cousin Adrian,” Mrs. Hale said, touching 
his sleeve for a moment with her hand. “I need not tell you 
who / am”—with a smile—“ your mother’s namesake, Etta, Hen- 
rietta Chichester. I married a Hale, not your Hales, you know,” 
with another smile. The Colonel, who had drawn his lips in in 
his wrath, relaxed them again ; “ not a Friarsleigh Hale, of course, 
but of very respectable family, poor dear. He died when the 
yirls—I have two—were children, you know”; and the little 
widow wiped her eyes. ‘“ We were very comfortable,” she went 
on, “till the investments made by my brother-in-law went wrong, 
and we have to be, well, a little careful now, though there is 
really plenty for a couple of quiet women like Clare and me.” 
Something in this sentence made the Colonel look at her with 
more approbation than he had done before. “ Etta, dear Etta,” 
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she finished with, “is at the Sacré Coeur; the child 1s a Saint, 
Cousin Adrian,” and she wiped her eyes again. “ And Clare, 
my Clare, whom you will see presently! God has indeed 
blessed me in my girls, Cousin Adrian!” She paused a 
inoment, and then went on more cheerily : “ Clare is a Chich- 
ester, quite a Chichester ; a little-—forgive me, Cousin Adrian !— 
but really a little like you.” 

While the Colonel, blushing again, racked his brains for a 
suitable response, the door opened and, fresh and rosy from the 
outer air, Clare herself came in. Yes, she was a Chichester, the 
Colonel at once saw that: tall and fair, with high features and 
blue grey eyes, and frank. bright smile that lightened up the face, 
and an air of breeding he noted with approval at once. 

“ This is Cousin Adrian, dear,” the little widow said ; and the 
virl held out a long slim hand, a smaller edition of his own, a 
hand that, by inheritance of a common stock, used the same 
vestures and had even the same tricks ! 

“You will not forget us, Cousin Adrian?” Mrs. Hale said 
softly, when the Colonel was making his adieux, and he had to 
promise he soon would come again. 

Colonel Hale had a good deal to think about when he got 
back to his own room. 

He liked the girl, but of the mother he did not feel so sure! 
Manceuvring, perhaps. These soft little women, in the Colonel’s 
experiences, were dangerous; but when the week passed without 
further incident than Pauline bringing the Onzvers, with 
Madame’s compliments, he began to think his namesakes might 
not be so very troublesome after all. 

Sunday afternoon, however, brought a low knock at the door; 
and to his “Come in” the only answer was a playing with the 
luck. “Come in,” the Colonel said again ; and this time the 
handle turned and a voice said, “ Cousin Adrian.” 

The Colonel jumped up. 

“Cousin Adrian; it is too cold for mother, and Pauline has 
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gone out (with Brown to the Park: the Colonel had seen them 
pass the window); and, if you are going to Vespers, mother 
thought you would let me go with you, perhaps ? ” 

The Colonel had had no thought of Vespers, but was too 
gallant to tell the girl so. 

“In ten minutes, then, Cousin Adrian ?” 

“In ten minutes,” the Colonel answered with his most polite 
bow. 

Clare had her own ideas he soon saw. She gave her sixpence 
to the lady who disposes of the seats at St. Mary’s with such an 
air, and with a nod to the Colonel disappeared to the free seats. 

“Tt is a fancy, perhaps, Cousin Adrian,” she said when, service 
over, she joined him at the door; “but I like to pray among the 
poor, they are so earnest. You have only to look at them to 
see their faith; and so grateful too! Do you know, Cousin 
Adrian, I once heard a French Jesuit say that, among us who 
have everything, no grace is rarer than the grace of gratitude. 
What do you think, Cousin Adrian? I suppose it is true,” 
regretfully. 

Colonel Hale, quite taken aback, had no reply to make; but 
seeing she waited for his answer said at last, hurriedly, “ I have 
no doubt he was quite right, quite right, my dear.” The “ my 
dear” somehow slipped out unawares. 

Clare looked at him with her grave eyes. “I beg your par- 
don, Cousin Adrian,” she cried, “ mother will tell you I always 
talk too much.” 

“No, no, my dear,” the Colonel said ; “the truth is--hem—I 
must think about it, my dear.” . 

It soon became a custom of the two to go together to Vespers 
on Sunday afternoons, and sometimes on weekdays to the ten 
o'clock Mass, Clare chatting as frankly as they went along as 
if she had known the new-found cousin all her life. 

She told him about her twin sister at the Sacré Coeur. “ You 
know we 40th wanted to so,” she said, “but we couldn’t both 
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leave mammie when she was ill, and now I must wait till she — — 
the girl stopped and her face grew red. 

Till her mother zat? Colonel Hale wondered: got well ? 
She seemed all right now except for a few little precautions—or 
died? Why Mrs. Hale was not yet forty, the Colonel knew. 
Married, perhaps? That was most likely. She had her admirers, 
no doubt; the brewer cousin, Ebenezer Hale, who came so often, 
perhaps. (Colonel Hale had seen the card “ Mr. Ebenezer Hale, 
Wood Villa, Gravesend,” and shivered.) Girls were quick at 
noticing such things, and if she had brought herself to marry one 
man of that class, she might easily fancy another, the Colonel 
thought ; and cousins seemed a strong feature with Mrs. Hale! 

“Yes, we both wanted to go, Cousin Adrian,” Clare went on 
So we drew lots, and Etta won! Father Bazin, our director, 
you know, laughed when we told him; and Reverend Mother 
said she thought we should have left her a little choice in the 
matter: but she was glad to have Etta. She is very good,” the 
cif finished, shaking her head. 

“But why do you want to go to the Convent, my dear?” 
Colonel Hale asked anxiously. 

He had had three aunts Nuns himself, but none of the three 
had entered religion young, and being uninteresting and plain it 
had seemed to the Colonel their natural fate—but Clare ! 

“Why do you want to go?” he repeated. “ Tell me, my dear. 
You know I am an old man, and interested in my young 
cousin.” 

“Cousin Adrian, didn’t you ever wish to be a—not a Nun, 
of course,” and her merry laugh rang out, “but a Monk, a 
priest? You would have made a very good priest, I think, 
Cousin Adrian,” gravely. 

“Never,” the Colonel affirmed, honestly regretting that, as it 
would have pleased the girl, he couldn’t say “ Yes.” 

“Itta and I never thought of anything else than of being 
Nuns—not Monks, of course.” And she laughed again. 
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“But chy?” persisted Colonel Hale. The girl with her looks, 
if she only knew it, would have the whole world at her feet—and 
a Convent! 

“IT think, perhaps,” the girl said slowly, as if she were con- 
sidering, “it was the—the Catechism first, Cousin Adrian : ‘ to 
know, to love, and to serve God,’ you know, Cousin Adrian ? 
We couldn't think of anything else. And mammic, it may have 
been her prayers. Mammie is so good.” 

“*Mammie’ wants them out of her way, I should think,’ the 
Colonel said grimly to himself. To the girl he said: “ You might 
have done good in the world, my dear. You might have—hem 
—married !” 

“Oh, Etta and I never thought of marrying,” the girl said, as 
a matter of course. 

“Well, no more did I, my dear,” the Colonel said gravely. 

“T told you you would have made a good Monk, Cousin 
Adrian!” the girl answered, with a triumphant laugh. 

Mrs. Hale well, mother and daughter began to go about a 
little. The Colonel enjoyed taking them to the Park—two of the 
prettiest women there, he told himself. And Mrs. Hale knew 
how to dress! There was always something “distinctive ” about 
their clothes—Paris, perhaps. 

Then there were dinners at Lady St. Norbert’s, where they 
were equally admired; and a dance or two, when the Colonel was 
almost amused at the girl’s happiness, and where she always 
dragged him through a quadrille or two. 

“Mrs. and Miss Hale, axa Colonel Hale” the Colonel always 
said with care ; but he came to accept the “Colonel and Mrs. 
and Miss Hale” always announced without a blush, and even to 
be amused when he overheard, or people remarked to himself, 
how very like him his daughter was ! 

It was quite a proprietary interest he took in his new-found 
cousins at last, though-—and why he could not explain to himself 
—with the mother he was always on his guard. 
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Perhaps it was the late hours, the unaccustomed gaddiug 
about ; but the Colonel, who had been looking, as everyone told 
him, ill, coming home from his club, fainted one day. Brown 
and Mrs. Woolley sat up with him at first; and then came a nurse 
who, fulfilling her duties conscientiously all night, ate and slept, 
nurse fashion, all the day. 

The Colonel was much discomposed, the first time he woke 
up from an afternoon nap, to find Mrs. Hale in charge ; but he 
sot accustomed to her in a day or two, and used to wonder 
how she knew so well just what he wanted—the spoonful of 
jelly, the grape, the pillow turned. She seemed to know by 
intuition, too, when he wanted to be silent and when to talk ; 
and when he was strong enough read him the papers “like a 
man,’ as he told himself, and hit just on what he wanted to 
know. She was so gentle in her movements, too, and so 
thoughtful about Brown, whom affection and anxiety had made 
look nearly as ill as his master; so considerate, too, about 
Woolley. It must be confessed that these two worthies were 
scarcely so grateful as they might have been for the trouble 
taken off their hands. 

“ She's after him,” Brown said, shaking his head. 

“ Setting her cap at him, if one might say it of a lady,” was 
Woolley’s remark. 

“You might say it, and no sin, of @// the sex.” Brown, who 
had had his experiences, replied. 

Colonel Hale, there was no doubting it, came to depend very 
much on his namesake, who had not served a long apprenticeship 
to her delicate and exacting husband in vain; she was a clever, 
handy nurse. Clare brought him little bouquets, and asked for 
him at the door. 

“ Still the Convent craze?” he asked one day, hearing her 
voice. .And turning, he grunted his displeasure when her 


mother, flushing to her hair, answered “ Yes.” “ Wants to cet 
rid of her, of course,” he said to himself, looking at her sus- 
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piciously, but not without a feeling of ingratitude towards the 
little woman who was _ nursing him with such care. 

It was a month before the Colonel had a drive in Lady St. 
Norbert’s carriage, with Brown and the nurse in charge. Then 
came a short walk up and down the street ; and, at last, a day 
when, with Clare and her mother, he managed to crawl as far as 
Saton Square, and sit on a bench in the gardens—those dreariest 
of gardens—there. 

Clare wandered about while Mrs. Hale chatted to the Colonel, 
and told him “Cousin Ebenezer” had been with them the 
evening before. One of the investments they had thought so 
hopeless was looking better, the Colonel would be glad to hear. 
“There is so much to settle,’ she finished with a little sigh. 
“Cousin Ebenezer (the Colonel still winced at the name) was 
very good (everyone was ‘good’ with Mrs. Hale, the Colonel 
thought) ; he was like—like a father to the girls,’ she said, ‘“ and 


erudged no trouble in their behalf.” “ Dear Cousin Ebenezer,” 
she cooed in her soft voice. 

“Dear Cousin Ebenezer, indeed!” The Colonel sat upright, 
unbuttoning his coat in hot agitation. “It was Ebenezer, was 
it? that was what Clare meant ; but if she married that brewer 
fellow he would see himself ——!” In a flash the Colonel 


realised that Mrs. Hale had become a cousin he could not do 
without. 

Clare was at the other end of the garden with the little St. 
Norberts and their nurse. 

“ Cousin Henrietta,” the Colonel said. 

“Yes, Cousin Adrian.” 

“IT have been thinking—thinking of your future, when—when 
Clare goes away.” It was not true, though it seemed to the 
Colonei, in his new-born feelings, to have been so. 

“ Ah, Cousin Adrian, you are always kind.” 

“T have been thinking a great deal of your future life,” he 
began again, and paused. He would appeal to their joint 


loneliness, he thought, 
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“And you approve?” The words came softly, and there 
were tears of happiness, content. What was the expression in 
Mrs. Hale’s eyes when the Colonel looked round ? 

Approve! Wasit settled then? Was she engaged to Ebenezer 
—faugh ! 

The gentle voice went on: “[ shall only be a day or two after 
Clare, you know. It is hard, Cousin Adrian”—and a little 
tremour came in the voice—“ for mother and children to part, 
never in this world to meet again ; hard in one way, not in the 
other,” with a little smile, “ we shall be together in our prayers ; 
and, Cousin Adrian, they say, you know, that different though 
they seem, the Carmelite and the Sacré Coeur vocation are, ax 
Sonds, the same.” 

The Carmelite vocation! When Colonel Hale spoke it was 
to say, stiffly, “I am tired ; you must forgive me; would it 
trouble you if we went home ?” 

The Colonel, indeed, looked so tired that one of the St. 
Norbert nurses was despatched for Brown. He went to bed when 
he got home, and his cousins saw no more of him till next day. 

“Mamma was afraid you didn’t approve,’ Clare said to him 
when they met; “ fancy us all three being Nuns!” 

“When do you go?” the Colonel asked presently, his head 
turned away. 

“TI go to Roehampton on the Ist of May,’ Clare said. 
“Mamma will take me there; and she goes on the 3rd.” 

“And you are happy?” 

“tHappy! Aren’t you happy for us, Cousin Adrian?” 

The Colonel turned and looked at her—curiously, the girl 
thought. 

“You area good girl,” he said at last ; and he never men- 
tioned the subject again till the day they went away. 

He was standing in the hall when the boxes were carried 
down. “ Good-bye, Cousin Adrian,” Mrs. Hale said; “ you have 


been very ’—her voice faltered—* goad to us.” 
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“I hope you may not find you have made a mistake,” the 
Colonel said grimly ; but when it came to Clare he kissed 
her. “ God bless you, my dear,” he said, and, turning, went into 
his own room. 

Of Clare the Colonel heard often in years to come from Lady 
St. Norbert ; of Mrs. Hale once or twice. 

“Tfas she stuck to her Convent?” he asked — sharply 
one day. 

“Stuck! Why, Uncle Ad., she only waited till the girls grew 
up, you know ; she had been longing for it for years.” 

‘“Mammie is so good,” Clare’s words came back. 

It was ten years later that “ Cousin Ebenezer ” called on him 
one day. The Colonel was an old man now, and seldom left his 
fireside, even to go to his club. 

“]T do not know,” the brewer said (age had left him untouched, 
it seemed, to the Colonel), “I do not know whether you have 
heard that our mutual cousin, Henrietta Hale (the Colonel still 
could wince), in Religion Sister Mary Clare of the Holy Trinity, 
is dead?” The brewer spoke, as he always did, in measured 
tones, 

“No,” Colonel Hale had not heard it. <A tight pain came to 
the old man’s heart. 

He had been to Paris, Ebenezer went on, to settle some of 
her affairs; her daughters were both there now, as_ probably 
Colonel Hale knew. Clare had asked him to call ; had begged 
to be remembered. No, he begged the Colonel’s pardon, that 
was not quite the message. He was to say that she remembered 


her kind cousin every day. 
F. M. MAITLAND. 
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ITTLE JESUS, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I ? 

And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven, and just like me? 
Didst Thou sometimes think of there, 
And ask where all the angels were ? 
I should think that I would cry 
For my house all made of sky ; 
[ would look about the air, 
And wonder where my angels were ; 
And at waking ’twould distress me— 
Not an angel there to dress me! 
Hadst Thou ever any toys, 
Like us little girls and boys ? 
And didst Thou play in Heaven with all 
The angels that were not too tall, 
With stars for marbles? Did the things 
Play “ Can you see me ?” through their wings ? 
And did Thy Mother lIct Thce spoil 
Thy robes, with playing on our soil ? 
How nice to have them always new 
In Heaven, because ’twas quite clean blue! 


Didst Thou kneel at night to pray, 
And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way ? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 


And make the praver seem very long ? 
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And dost Thou like it best, that we 
Should join our hands to pray to Thee ? 
I used to think before I knew, 

The prayer not said unless we do. 

And did Thy Mother at the night 

Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right ? 
And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said ? 
Thou canst not have forgotten all 

That it feels like to be small : 

And Thou know’st I cannot pray 

To Thee in my father’s way— 

When Thou wast so little, say, 

Couldst Thou talk Thy Father’s way ?— 
So, a little Child, come down 

And hear a child’s tongue like Thy own ; 
Take me by the hand and walk, 

And listen to my baby-talk. 

To Thy Father show my prayer 

(He will look, Thou art so fair), 

And say: “O Father, I Thy Son 

Bring the prayer of a little one.” 


And He will smile, that children’s tongue 
Has not changed since Thou wast young! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 








The tivolution and Rhythm of 
Architecture.” 


5" we look back upon architecture, we shall find that just as 
criticism is a union of knowledge with self, so architecture, 
and indeed all creative work, is a union of self with some 
quality or other. In this way the subject of inquiry and the 
method of inquiry will often help to explain each other. By 
knowledge I do not mean information alone derived from books. 
The Greeks, who have given us our modern ideas, had no books, 
and deprecated all written thought, since it limited those powers 
of expression which conversation gave such opportunities to. 
They rather perceived fact, as some blind folk are said to be 
aware of a blank wall before them without touching it. We 
shall see, I think, in the outset that architecture divides itself 
into two groups, to take a proper estimate of which an important 
claim is at once made upon our critical faculty, viz., the capacity 
to differentiate between the communicable and the incommunic- 
able. Many types of art of which Greek art is the completion 
have reached the forms they present to us by gradual evolution. 
The original germ of these forms is known, just as the 
derivations of a language are known, and _ by tacit consent 
these forms have been accepted universally as the fit expression 
of certain universal ideas. These forms are, therefore, capable 
of interpretation—communicable just as a language is. On the 
other hand, that style of architecture which succeeded the 
Greek, viz., Gothic architecture, is largely incommunicable, the 
spirit of it is entirely so by reason of its forms and characteristics 


* From an address delivered before the Architectural Association. 
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not being the result of a general consent; but, on the contrary, 
the will of the individual artist predominates. It has, for 
instance, been pointed out how dangerous a model Shakspere is 
to the young poet by reason of the personality which pervades 
and colours his style. Thesame may be said of all the finest art 
of the Medieval and Middle Ages. It will be my purpose now 
to provide some material towards the building up of these two 
ereat types, from which each one of us may fashion as he will 
what to him befits the immortal. 

To ideas which are communicable I give the name of meta- 
physics, and the incommunicable I call caprice ; and it is out of 
the strange and wonderful admixture of these elements that 
architecture is born. “The best physician is also a philosopher,” 
said a wise man; and Mr. Ruskin has lately told us that the 
best architect is also a metaphysician. Now, what are meta- 
physics? We will take as an instance what Professor Huxley 
calls the metaphysics of sensation. He describes how we per- 
ceive a rose to be scented by reason of certain particles of the 
flower impinging upon a sensitive organ. The effect is trans- 
lated along the nerve fibres until it reaches the sensorium, that 
portion of the brain which is related to the excited nerve. This 
operation, as far as the sensitive organ is physical, belongs to 
physics, and its action can be demonstrated ; beyond this point 
the operation belongs, he declares, to metaphysics, and _ its 
character is not capable of demonstration. One knows the 
result, and that is all. It is the same with the point in question. 
The applications of certain natural and ‘physical laws are devoted 
to the development of certain architectural results. The nature 
of the forces employed is known and can be demonstrated. 
How and at what stage they cease to be forces and become 
architecture, and yield us pleasure, as the scent of a rose yields 
us pleasure, cannot be demonstrated. Yet these forces and their 
architectural resultant are clearly so nearly related to each other, 
that we may learn much about the latter by an understanding 
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of the physical laws at work, and that physical condition, which 
is of first importance, and shows itself throughout the whole of 
Greek art, isrhythm. We find this element not alone in orna- 
ment, as set forth in beads, recurring rosettes, and such like 
examples which are common to all decorative epochs ; but we 
also recognise it as the keynote of all Greek masterpieces. The 
drama, for instance, is derived from the rhythmic dance, per- 
formed at such seasons of the year as were important in the lives 
of vine plants, when, at the feast of Dionysos, a chorus of fluting 
dancers was headed by the wine god. To this dance came to 
be added a dialogue between the god and the leader of the 
chorus, and so by the introduction of further dialogue did the 
drama grow. But the rhythmic element was never absent. The 
verse is now leaping, now flowing like a stream, and now caught 
up by the chorus and whipped into a tempest of passion as the 
dancers swayed their procession through the orchestra. 

In sculpture it is the same. <An early frieze shows us pro- 
cessions of identical figures or beasts which are rhythmical by 
reason of their repetition. Then the action becomes more com- 
plicated, and pause and motion succeed and interweave with 
cach other, its effect becoming heightened by its intricacy. In 
the later drama the exigencies of plot shrouded much of this 
constructive element, as in later sculpture the ethic school gave 
way to the pathetic, and the breadth of the grand style became 
lost amid pictorial effect; but in the best time of both the drama 
and sculpture the architectonice of each was of prime import- 
ance. In these fields did rhythm manifest itself with a greater 
case than was displayed by architecture of a similar period. 
Architecture is a fugue upon forces, and these forces had to be 


overcome or assimilated before a kindred freedom could declare 
itself. 

Rhythm, I need not tell you, is an ever-present phenomenon 
of nature. No force acts continuously, but in leaps and bounds. 
You will be conscious of this when you put a stick in a running 
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stream, and the stick beats in iv hand. Our own organism 
is dual and not singular, while ‘:ysiologists will tell you that 
ind is not continuous. This 


ed a decorative aspect to the 
in their architecture by the 


our nerve force proceeds in jum 
property of forces at once pres 
Greek mind, and was expressc 


play of action and reaction. us to have so disposed the 
weight in their buildings as to « .sipate a portion of the thrust 
laterally, as by a flying buttress, ould have been a violation of 
this rhythmic sense. It is ful’) vident that the arch was at 
their disposal had they chosen © adopt it, but its use must 
have broken this cherished bea: \) their buildings. Ornament 
is regularly recurrent, and it is cver sought to vary its mono- 
tony. This restrictive faculty  . unquestionably limiting to 
imaginative purpose, and the = :othic builders, feeling this, 
varied the detail of their repe: ¢ ornament, and produced a 
harmony of forces by interwe: ig their thrusts. Harmonies 
of this kind the Greeks never ait) | at. It necessitated a want 
of due balance in one directio: * another, abhorrent to their 
sense of measure. Their conc ‘on of ordered motion was 
that of a star revolving round . in, and not the course of a 
comet, which approaches from a  .lisappears into space. Such 
an apparent dissipation of ener: ‘ould have been an iesthetic 
blunder. Concessions to trut! lich later ages .have been 
willing to make is aptly illustr. | by musical tones, which in 
the Greek scale were in true anc. rfect intervals, but which for 
the purpose of obtaining harmo —that is, the striking of two 
notes together without discord— e been-artificially rendered 


imperfect in their interval. 
While all architecture is, as | v, a fugue upon forces, Greek 


architecture is pre-eminently a ie upon the conservation of 
force, in the working out of whi »roportion and symmetry are 
evolved, Proportion is simply « her aspect of rhythm ; it is 
the relation that one mass bew’ » another, If the attraction 


of one prove too great ina buili =, then that building is out of 
4 
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proportion ; or, since the area upon which the building stands 
forms one of the masses to be taken into account, if this area be 
overloaded or underloaded, the rhythmic reaction is inaccurate, 
and the whole block conveys a sense of disproportion. Any 
building crowded round by houses is thus always at a disadvant- 
ave proportionately, for you are unable to appreciate the area 
upon which it stands. Symmetry is but rhythm marshalled into 
order, and the rhythm of parts arranged towards the production 
of a total effect. A crystal or a flower are very evident ex- 
amples. The relation of the entablature to the columns is pro- 
portion, that is, the weight carried to the reacting support. The 
relation of a number of such instances as they together form a 
whole becomes symmetry, the final step. These effects produce 
the typical Classical temple style, and it is to these that the 
sculptor adds, if sculpture be employed, a fresh element in bias. 
Proportion and symmetry complete an arrangement of forces at 
rest. Bias or direction belongs to forces in motion, yet still in 
equilibrium. It is surplus force, and we see its action in the 
movement of a star when it moves round a sun by reason of the 
surplus force which it evolves. It shows itself in a subtle, if 
unpronounced way, in the profile of mouldings and in the orna- 
ments painted or carved upon them. Thecyma is a moulding 
leaping in its form, and is typically the crowning line of a 
structure. It is as vigorous as some flamboyant poppyhead 
cresting, allowance being made for the fact that its function is 
horizontal as well as vertical. 

The echinus, which exactly resembles a claw, possesses the 
gripping and supporting outline, and there is no sense of dissi- 
pation marked in its profile as in that of the cyma, but rather 
the force expressed in its outline returns upon itself. The orna- 


ment, again, which is painted upon the cyma, is the upward 


clustering honeysuckle, while that upon the echinus is the egg 
and dart which graphically explains the feeling of the mould- 
ing. These are plays of detail which impart freedom within 
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the strict limits of architectural line, but it is in the sculptural 
frieze and pediments that a more unreserved freedom is to be 
sought. Yet it is not the freedom of caprice. Its laws are 
very definite ; indeed, the sculptor could not have dared the 
flizhts he essayed had he not thoroughly known his limitations. 
In the Parthenon frieze we find what is but a neutral band 
made to serve a very definite purpose. By reason of the slowly- 
moving procession sculptured upon it, diverging in two lines 
from the centre of the west front, the interest of the spectator 
is conducted to the entrance situated in the east or principal 
front. Individually the figures of horses and riders or maidens 
may be observed to be in perfect equilibrium, and could move 
backwards as readily as they could forwards. 

But the long column of processionists heading in one direction 
produces its effect, and a steady and balanced tendency ts 
directed toward the focus of the situation, where the dramatic 
scene of Athene’s birth is being enacted. Here, in the east 
pediment, what we find is not a mere pictorial rendering of the 
event, or what might be supposed to be the conditions of such 
an event, any more than the frieze actually represents the Pan- 
athenaic procession, with its ship bearing the floating peplos, 
which was so evident a feature in the scene. ‘The figures of the 
pedimental composition are equally chosen for architectural 
effect, and the fact that the groups are turned from the centre of 
interest when viewed merely pictorially has led to all manner of 
conjecture as to whether they are gods or mortals, symbolisms, 
or what not. Viewed architecturally, however, it is evident, I 
think, that since the raking lines of the cornice must be counter- 
balanced, the action of the figures must be from the centre out- 
wards. The effect of this grouping is so important that it cannot 
be allowed to be an accident of composition. The strength thus 
added to the building lines is seen at once in comparison with 
such examples, where the direction is inwards, as on the ‘Vemple 


of Zeus at Olympia, or Athené at .Egina. 
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Sculpture gradually became an embellishment as applied to 
architecture, as it continues to be, and as folk seem satisfied that 
r it should remain. It is you architects who can revive its old 
feeling, if it may be done at all, and to this end you should know 

the figure sufficiently to enable you to make details of your 
Hit sculpture where you employ it, as you would for any other 
portion of your design. While you may work from the life 

you should more particularly study the best sculpture itself, for 

i we learn art from art and not from natare, who is our inspirer 
and not our master. There is yet another quality which we 
may notice and the value of which we may appreciate from the 
study of Greek work, prompted as it was by the nation’s acute 
perception of what is due even to the materials employed. The 
history of sculpture especially shows us that the early years of 
artistic activity were directed to acquiring a knowledge of material. 
The Parthenon marbles are among the first examples to testify 
to this power over material having been obtained. In the 
metopes this struggle is still either intentionally or otherwise 


2 a 


apparent ; and these, like the Aeginetan sculpture, possess that 
woodiness which fitly expressed the Dadaleon or Wooden Age. 
The large surfaces and the sharpness of detail which fine sculp- 
| ture shows us aredemanded by marble. In the Olympian sculp- 
tures, which immediately precede the Pheidian, they had arrived 
at the large surfaces but not the sharpness of treatment. In 
examples immediately succeeding that age largeness of surface 
showed evidences of being undervalued, and sharpness exag- 
ccrated into flicker, as in the detail of Niké Apteros. 

| These considerations, then, are some of the metaphysics of 
architecture. I have traced them as far as I am entitled to; 
their effects as architecture I must leave you to evolve and to 
admire. Let me conclude a review of these considerations by 
pointing out that I have avoided any suggestion that these 
clements were derived frem the contemplation of natural pheno- 
mena, as flowers, the seasons, tides, and so forth. This may or 
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may not have been their origin. It should be sufficient for us 
that we ourselves are a part of Nature, and her laws and methods 
intervene in our lives equally as in the life around us. We are 
expressing ourselves when we employ these laws and methods 
as a language, and this is the function of art. 

Although nearly everything which we now value has been 
bequeathed to us from the Greeks, Greek art, as a concrete ex- 
pression, died in the third century before Christ. We arc still 
influenced by its suggestions, but not by the unity of its life. 
A new spirit, demanding new expression, sprang up with the 
Roman civilisation, which reached its full development in 
Medixval times, and this spirit was the popular spirit. In 
art pure and simple the Romans had no facility of expression, 
and they borrowed the clothing of their buildings from the 
Greeks. It was Greek art, with the art left out. 

In this direction, then, we can learn nothing from Rome. 
The prophet returned an evasive answer when asked, “Can 
these bones live ?”—an Eastern habit, probably constitutional 
with him. We need be guilty of no evasion. Roman detail 
expresses nothing ; and I am afraid it is, for that reason, only 
too serviceable—when you have nothing to express. From 
the decline and fall of Rome we may seek warning, but not 
inspiration. The life of Rome, which has given us her great 
laws, lay in her people, and it was to the fulfilment of the 
popular life that we owe the legacy bequeathed to architectural 
style; for her baths, public buildings, and halls of justice provide 
us with plans upon which che architecture of our own time is 
modelled. An agreement had taken place,.as I have said, in 
ancient buildings, as to the fittest expression of certain paramount 
ideas. But on turning to the succeeding periods we find no such 
agreement. The individual, and not the collective perception is 
supreme, and such perceptiveness is formed of such infinite 
varicty that we can only recognise it as the clement known as 


individuality or caprice. Such a characteristic was unknown to 
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older civilisations, where despotism ordained and coloured every- 
thing, as in Egypt, Assyria, and even Greece. The flexibility of 
Greek ideas, so evident in all they touched, never bent them- 
selves to the claims of the individual. The Republic of Plato 
leaves him out in the cold, since his intrusion—possibly un- 
washed and unclothed—into a society which was to be of such 
unblemished respectability, that had its members been other 
than Greeks it must been most unmitigatingly cull, could not 
be entertained by even the most advanced philosophy. Yet 
this sentiment doubtless saved her artists and kept them pure. 
Their life was in tke workshop ; they were regarded as trades- 
men, and society left them unspoiled by its follies. It was the 
little band dwelling amongst {the lagoons of the Adriatic whom 
King Pepin tried to drive into the sea, and who afterwards 
became the great Venetian Republic, that set the true note 
from which Medieval art sprung. By her sea trade with Byzan- 
tine she became a repository of such arts as had de- 
scended from Athens and Rome, and under this influence 
built the most notable Western building of that time. How ts 
criticism to help us here, where precedent is derided, and where 
the interests of common life on sea and land usurp the 
sovercignty of idcas—-in this changed state from law to caprice 
—from what is by nature communicable to what is by nature 
incommunicable? It is here that related knowledge becomes 
so serviceable. It enables us to look round and behind the 
capricious element, to catch it by the difference of treatment, 
perhaps, in architecture and poetry, but especially by an under- 
standing of the life that lay at the back of that which is inter- 
esting to us, the life of the man and of the moment. By this 
means we may augment the volume of the song as the body of 
a viol augments the vibrations of the strings. 

And this brings us very near the “poetry of architecture.” 
The Italian cottage, with its white walls cresting the olive 


terraces, bosomed in grey and domed in blue, is indivisibly one 
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with its scene. And were time able to touch it in its seclusion, 
as it touches the busier homes of men, it would in like manner 
belong to its time also. It is in this way that we may regard 
the creations of bygone days, and so augment the impression 
they make upon us. The tower of the Signori at Florence 
rears itself the straighter and dominates us with a sense of 
gathered power, when we hear the clash of its bell calling the 
citizens to arms, while its echo is answered by the hurry of 
feet and murmur of voices from the thronging piazza beneath. 
Or to speak of presences which are nearer to us, and which, as 
they keep audible silence in the midst of a city’s cries, may tell 
us the eager story of their lives if we will stay and listen awhile. 
Our Cathedrals tell us of days when they formed a_ shelter 
to the people who dwelt at the foot of their high walls, a hos- 
pitality shared with the homestead itself. For folks did not lead 
two lives. The kindly gossiping Monk went in and out of their 
doors carrying with him the common interests of the day along 
with creed and benison, 

The records of the religious or social guilds ‘for we are unable 
to distinguish a difference) describe this life for us. To such a 
cuild, dedicated to one or more Saints, all were admissible, man 
and woman, pricst and layman, so long as he or she be of good 
report. Provision for decent burial with candles and night 
watches, feasts, services and processions on guild days, once, 
twice or thrice in the year as might be, ministered to the de- 
votional element. The relief of the poor, loans on surety, even 
free loans to assist the young to obtain work, dowries to good 
girls of the guild, assistance to brethren imprisoned, hospitals for 
poor strangers, free schools, these and many more kindly and 
social works did these guilds undertake. 

I cannot refrain from quoting to you a portion of the ordinance 
from the return or deed of the Guild of St. Christopher, Nor- 
wich, of the fourteenth century. It opens with a prayer for the 


Holy Church, for peace, Pope, Cardinals, Patriarch, Holy Land, 
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to furnish an atmosphere when our surrounding conditions are 
against us, in which we can best work. I will not go so far as does 
a modern author, who declares that everything that concerns us 
in the present is inconvertible into art, and that it is precisely 
because Hecuba was nothing to anybody that she forms so 
suitable a centre for tragic motif. On the other hand, the 
statue of a heroic policeman lately erected in Chicago, which 
suggests to us more than anything our old friend demanding 
who stole the sausages, may well, if I may borrow the descrip- 
tive Transatlantic language, take the cake as an experiment tn 
modern inspiration. Yet beneath the hideous veneer of modern 
life the passions surely are there which created and moved 
through Greek drama, and which Shakspere worked into his 
material. But while we have to mine for them, these ideas and 
passions were then in the air. Listen, quoths a modern scer— 
“there never was an artistic age.” Truly not. A shipman upon 
the Pireeus knew no more about art than did Queen Elizabeth's 
turnspit, nor cither of them more than a sixth standard school- 
boy to-day. But they knew more of the passions and ideas out 
of which art is made. So far, then, Mr. Oscar Wilde is right. 
We must turn to days such as tnese for inspiration, for we 
shall not find it in the interests which surround us. In saying 
this I do not propose, like Mr. Gilbert’s hero, “ to be eloquent in 
praise of the very dull old days that have long since passed 
away.” [very man bclongs to his time. But I would urge 
that we cannot expect to have our cake and eat it. We cannot 
hope to be famous for everything ; and just now we are famous 
for commercialism and common sense, both inimical to art. 
By common sense let me explain that I mean what Mr. Ruskin 
doubtless does, when he declares it to be no sense at all, a con- 
dition of mind which is chiefly remarkable by an inability to see 
the incongruous, whereas to coax congruities out of incon- 
gruities, with just a flavour of the incongruous left on, forms one 


of the first lessons in art. Yet if we are to push our craft and 
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carry our mission into the encmy’s land, it is most necessary to 
have some acquaintance with commercial methods. 

Further, since function is an indispensable element in archi- 
tecture, one indeed which distinguishes it as a so-called useful 
art from an imitative one, the inarticulate wants of an_=in- 
articulate ave have to be mastered and marshalled before there 
is any hope of clothing them with architectural cffect. It ts 
function which dictates in the rough the shape of everything as 
we see it——for instance, in a spoon, a pin, or a ship—and function 
it was which planned a Gothic Cathedral and a Greek temple. 
In contrast to these simple types Ict us picture to ourselves 
the function of a modern hall of justice, with its cloud of 
Witnesses, its judge, jury, counsellors, and prisoners, with a 
myriad untold minions of the law, all demanding twice the 
accommodation they want or expect to get. But they will re- 
quire some semblance of their wishes being met, and it would 
be no good presenting them with a design tor a basilica, and tell 
them to fit it up with pens for themselves. To mect what are 
considered to be modern requirements an architect must possess 
no mean organising power. «Also we must remember that we 
are not like the sculptor and the painter, who execute their own 
work. We have to employ others, or get somebody clse_ to 
employ them, if we would see our creations grow into life; and 
to get this much done requires all the tact of which we are 
capabic. These faculties cannot be neglected, and yet we must 
always remember that they are but the servants of our craft, 
who is our mistress. 

We are to-day in an age of transition from one of authority 
and pedantry towards one where the freedom of the individual 
largely enters. A hundred years ago Stuart and Revctt’s book 
set a fashion which kept its head above water into the first half 
of the century, when the Gothic revival finally swamped _ it. 
There is a fine touch of melancholy about these Stuart buildings, 


as though erected in memory of an art impossible to revive ; and 
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I always think of the architects as very silent gentlemen tn black, 
wearing weepers and undermined by grief. They, at least, made 
little stand against the robust Goths when prosecuting their 
second invasion. These brought back with them the old sense 
of freedom, but marred by eclecticism. They were so horribly 
afraid of doing what was wrong that they were always doing 
it, as is the custom with excessive virtue. The low-pitched 
roofs of the fifteenth century came off wherever they were 
found, and the ghostly traces of a high pitch were sought 
for upon every tower. In us the new. spirit of freedom 
has gained power, and the accumulated reaction against the 
pedantry of both modern Greek and modern Goth is inclined 
sometimes, perhaps, to make us break bounds. ‘Therefore we 
should not be unmindful of the old Greek restraint, a quality 
always present in fine art. Caprice without reasonableness 
appeals only to one part of our nature, and without its re- 
straining power we lose a nice sense of the fitness of things. 

Laws which we have seen paramount in Greek architecture 
are paramount to-day, anda musician who cannct evolve a fugue 
from some given phrase, or a sonata from certain melodies, is 
very naturally disqualified by his confréres. Happy is the young 
architect who from rhythm and the developments of rhythm 
early discovers himself to be unable to construct in obedience to 
the laws that govern these qualities, for the profession of million- 
aire is still open to him. . 

C. f. FAT. 
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Tray Cristobal, 


KFORE the war which more than fifty years ago filled with 
desolation and rapine the whole of Texas, colonisation 
Was extending its influence into the very heart of the country. 
The untiring energy and perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race 
were carrying the arts of peace and civilisation into the wilds ; 
and in every district where wood, water, and fertile land tempted 
the adventurer, arose farms and cultivated ficlds. The savages, 
even the wild and warlike Comanches, were casily conciliated, 
and the whole land was dotted—at vast distances one from the 
other, it is true—with smiling homesteads. That happy and 
noble results would have ensued, none can doubt, had not the 
trump of war shaken the fabric of society, and replaced the 
back settlements in the condition of a wild and unproductive 
Waste. 

Andrew Pollock, a Kentuckian landowner of no inconsider- 
able wealth, had been one of the earliest colonists who deter- 
mined, at the instance of Moses Austin, the original settler, to 
make Texas his home. Of peculiar tastes, however, which led 
him to love the solitude and sublimity of the woods and the 
mighty prairies, where none but the painted Indian is found to 
dwell, Pollock, with his family, passed the outermost borders of 
civilisation, and erected his tent some thirty miles beyond 
San «Antonio de Bexar, within the district where the 
Arabs of the American desert, the Comanches, hunted 
and fought. His habitation presented, after two years of 
care had been devoted to it, a delightful picture. Andrew 


Pollock had selected as his abiding-place the mouth of a valley, 
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where a stream burst from its pent-up position between craggy 
heights. To the north and cast spread a vast plain, dotted with 
its lands of timber, while a thick grove in the vicinity of the 
dwelling showed that the wary Kentuckian was as much alive 
to the importance of his proximity to wood as to water. The 
dwelling and its appurtenances had been erected with care and 
taste; its size betokening that room had been provided for a 
large family, while a stockade proved that danger was yet to be 
feared in that secluded spot. Numerous fields of corn, maize, 
and other vegetable productions were carefully fenced in, while 
large herds of cattle roamed at will over the plain, recalled at 
even by the sound of the guardian’s voice and bell. 

Karly on the first Sunday in May, 1835, the whole family and 
the labourers were congregated on a kind of lawn in front cf 
the dwelling at breakfast. The family was composed of the father, 
mother, two sons, and a daughter, Helen Pollock, a charming 
sirl, who added to the unsophisticatedness of the wilds the ad- 
vantages of an excellent education. A dozen farm-labourers and 
their wives, with half as many black slaves, completed the party, 
if we add a solitary Indian, who stood leaning against an upright 
post a little way from the table. Fray Cristobal was an anomaly 
in his tribe. About two-and-twenty, gay, tall, and handsome, 
with features utterly distinct from his companions, though paint 
and exposure had done their worst, this young man commanded 
a band of daring warriors, who carried their arms into the very 
heart of Mexico. His followers, about sixty in number, it was 
notorious, were better accoutred and better provided in every 
way than their fellows, while, different from the usual Indian 
practice, they yielded implicit obedience to their chief. Between 
Pollock and Fray Cristobal, as he called himself, a friendship 
had subsisted ever since the farmer's settlement, which was in- 
valuable to the white man, who, in the constant presence of his 
Comanche friend at his farm, found his best protection against 
injury. 
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“{f tell you, ray Cristobal,’ said Andrew Pollock, ‘‘on the 
present occasion you must be mistaken. A] Mexican army in 
full march on- Texas, and a regiment of dragoons about to pass 
this way—impossible !” 

“Fray Cristobal has seen them. War has begun, the Menxi- 
cans have thousands in the field, and my friend will feel the first 
blow if he is not wise,” replied the other calmly but firmly, in 
pure English, or rather American, as our tongue is called in 
these regions. 

“ You appear very positive,” said the colonist, “ and I must 
fain credit your words. But what would you have me do? If 
the Mexicans are in such force as this, surely to defend this 
house would be of little use, unless, indeed, your warriors could 
be brought down ?” 

“ My warriors are far on the war-path, and ray Cristobal is 
alone. lis arm would be as a reed to defend ; but he will hide 
the grey-head and his flock,” exclaimed he, his eye glancing 
with a look of mingled bitterness and admiration at Helen. 

“Fly, and leave my home to the destroyer ?” 

“Or stay and be destroyed with your home,” said the 
Comanche chief. 

“Father, interposed Helen, rising and moving nearer to him, 
“better let home and the wealth of this world perish alone, 
than us die with it. If there is danger, follow Cristobal’s advice, 
and fly.” 

“Tt is too late,” said the Indian in a tone of deep dejection. 
* Look up the valley ; the sombreros of the Mexicans are rising 
on the edge of the cliff,” 

It was too true: the peace of that quiet spot was to be in- 
vaded, and by the ruthless and pitiless Mexicans, with orders to 
treat all Americans as rebels, and put them to death on the spot. 
Before the strength of Texas was discovered, such was the ter- 
rible policy of President Santa Anna. A loud shout from the 


Mexican cavalry proclaimed their delight at their arrival at a 
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yabitation : and in a few moments the house was surrounded, 
and all its inhabitants made prisoners, with the exception of 
Fray Cristobal, who had instantly sought the cover of the wood. 
The wild appearance of the centralist troops was little calculated 
to reassure the captives. With huge low-crowned hats, gaudy 
jackets adorned with buttons, pantaloons covered with tinsel, 
and the serape saltillero, or fancy blanket, they at the first glance 
looked picturesque enough ; but black and unwashed faces, eyes 
in which gleamed no fire of mind or intellect, the knowledge of 
their gross ignorance, with their huge moustaches, blunderbusses, 
and every variety of firearms, filled the thoughts with visions of 
banditti, to whom, in guise and conduct, the Mexican soldiers 
unfortunately approximate too much. 

Andrew Pollock, with his whole family and dependents, were 
now led before the commanding officer, a young man in a faded 
uniform, with the addition of a yellow cloak and a high steeple- 
crowned hat. This was Colonel Don Jose de Sarmiento, who, 
eyeing his prisoners with little favour—except indeed the fair- 
haired and now pallid Helen—inquired who they were, and what 
they did within the confines of the Mexican territory 2?) Andrew 
Pollock, who understood Spanish, replied somewhat haughtily 
that he was a free-born American citizen, and, by adoption, a 
member of the new Republic of Texas. Colonel Don Jose 
scarcely permitted him to finish his reply, ere he cried: “ A 
rebel! A rebel! Muertos a tooslos Teyanos! 1 shall rest here 
a day or so ; to-morrow morning, at daybreak, let these rebels ” 
—comprehending by a sweep of his arm all the white men— 
“die. You, Pietro, back to General Woll, and bring his warrant 
for their execution.” Andrew Pollock and his sons, with all the 
white men, were now hurried into one of their outhouses, round 
which a strong guard was placed, while Helen and the rest of the 
women were placed in safe custody within one of the huts of the 
labourers, also guarded. 


Colonel Jose, after giving the inexplicable order, as it ap- 
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peared to his men, to spare all property as much as possible, and 
to touch nothing but what was absolutely necessary for their 
refreshment, sat down on the lawn with his officers to eat the 
untasted breakfast, which had been provided for its rightful 
owners. For some time the Colonel was silent, apparently 
musing deeply within himself. At length he spoke in a low 
tone to the next in command. It appeared that, struck by 
the comfort, peace, and tranquillity of that retired hamlet, 
the soldier, called much against his will from the 
pleasures of Mexico city, had conceived a_ desire, very 
natural in a conqueror, of appropriating Pollock’s property 
to his own use; and as, of course, in his view of things, 
Mexico must triumph, of settling there and making it his home. 
“It will make a lovely ranchero,” said he, gazing with admiration 
at all the evidences of Anglo-Saxon taste and industry displayed 
around ; “and with that little fair beauty for its mistress, it would 
be a perfect paradise.” Colonel Jose was notoriousiy a man of 
impulse ; but as the present whim promised to transform a lieu- 
tenant-colonel into a colonel, the inferior officer made no comment, 
but with a meaning smile said, “ You can learn your fate at once: 
make her hand the price of her father’s life,and, I doubt not, 
Padre Vevortlia will wed you on the spot. The old fellow will 
doubtless be too happy to give his daughter’s hand and his 
possessions to save his rebel life.” Colonel Jose, approving of 
his subordinatc’s idea, Helen and her father were sent for. The 
interview took place in the best room of the house, where the in- 
vader unceremoniously installed himself in the armchair that up 
to that day only the patriarch of the spot ever sat in. The 
Colonel’s air was self-satisfied and confident. He knew the lax 
principles in vogue in Mexico, and that few would there hesitate 
between life and honour. He therefore boldly broached his 
proposition of giving Pollock and all his dependents liberty in 
exchange for his possessions and his daughter. Pollock was 
petrified ; while Helen, who understood Spanish, looked at her 
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captor in disgust. “No, infamous spoliator!” said the stern 
take it: but neither 





Kentuckian ; “my life is in your hands. 
lands nor child shall be yours. My daughter wed a Mexican 
robber! No. My life you will take; but yet a few days, and 
my brave countrymen will scourge you and your race back 
beyond the Great River.” The Colonel was astounded, and at 
once ordered his prisoners back to confinement. Sentiments 
of this character were so new to him, that it required some 
leisure ere he fully comprehended their force. He then reiterated 
his commands for the execution, stroked his moustache with a 
self-satisfied air, and lay down to an early siesta. 

Helen, meanwhile, who sat at her prison window gazing out 
upon the scene before her with vacant cye, dwelt with agony 
upon the position of her family. Her thoughts were of a mixed 
character. Horror at the proposition of the Mexican partisan 
was mingled with the reflection that her sacrifice might save 
many whom she loved. This again was doubtful, as the free gift 
of the property appeared the great object aimed at by Don Jose. 
Then came upon her other thoughts of one who had laid his life 
and love at her feet, and whom she had rejected with disdain be- 
cause of his colour—Fray Cristobal. He had offered to quit his 
tribe, his roving life, all for her, and settle down a colonist under 
the banner of Texas. Her manner, her shrinking repugnance at 
binding herself to one with Indian blood in his veins, had been 
sufficient answer for the warrior. He had spoken no more, but 
his altered mien indicated deeply-wounded feelings. Helen 
knew him well, and knew that, under other circumstances, Fray 
Cristobal had perilled life, all, for her and her family. She 
felt with bitter regret that on his devotion she now had no 
claim. 

The day passed; the Mexican soldiers ate, drank, slept, and 
amused themselves, a few keeping watch. Night came, ard 
then sentinels were posted at every weak point: in fact, a 
chain of soldiers surrounded the house. Ingress and egress 
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appeared equally impossible. Hours passed; the last meal 


was brought to the prisoners, with an intimation that at day- 
break the terrible tragedy wonld be enacted. For greater 
safety, lights were denied them, though the guards omitted 
to deprive the captives of their pipes and tobacco pouches, 
in which flint and steel were always kept. For about 
two hours after sunset no sound was heard save the 
measured tramp of the mounted sentinels without the stockade 
and of the foot within. Helen sat alone at the window of her 
hut, which overlooked the lawn. To the right was the outhouse 
containing the male prisoners, to the left the stream. On this 
now fell the rays of the dim moon, just rising from a bank of 
clouds; and on this Helen gazed, under the influence of the only 
feeling which preserved her from utter despair. It wanted an 
hour of midnight, and yet there was no sign given. Ten minutes 
more passed, when a dark mass rising slowly from the water gave 
hope, and made poor Helen’s heart beat wildly. A figure 
was Clearly visible. It stood upon the brink of the stream, near 
a wood-pile, when a musket-shot was fired by an observing 
sentinel A heavy plunge was heard in the water, and when the 
alarmed sentinels reached the spot a dark mass was seen floating 
down the river, already at a distance. Satisfied that the Indian 
intruder had been slain, or mortally wounded, the soldiers, after 
reporting as much, returned to their posts. 

Helen, who had seen the Indian, after throwing a log 
into the river, glide behind the wood-pile, now saw him, with 
intense anxiety, crawl along the line of buildings. He reached 
the spot where she stood, and was about to pass, when 
a low-whispered “Cristobal” arrested him. ‘“ Miss Pollock,” 
said he in the same tone, “in one sentence tell me all you know.” 
Helen in a few hurried words explained all. “Your father, all,shall 
be saved.” “Oh, Cristobal, do that : save my father, my mother, 
my brothers all,and my deep and eternal gratitude shall be 
yours.” “ Gratitude is but a cold word to me,” said Cristobal, 
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who with her dropped all semblance of Indian manner. “ Be 
cenerous, dear Cristobal,” whispered Helen, blushing unseen in 
the darkness. “I have been cruel, unkind, but your devotion to 
my friends will make me forget all.” “ Even my Indian blood?” 
said Cristobal, with a sad melancholy in his tone which went to 
the girl’s heart. “All but your noble risk of life and, all life's 
joys to save my friends.” “And you, Miss Pollock?” 
“Cristobal,” said the agitated girl, hurriedly, “dear Cristobal, 
such dreadful scenes as these make us live years in an hour. 
Call me, then, Helen ; save my father and mother, and hope 
everything.” Fray seized the girl’s hand through the barred 
window, and said in a husky tone: “If I save all, would you 
forget my Indian taint and become my wife?” “TI would—I 
will,” said Helen, who in this hour of peril became a woman, for- 
setting all maiden coyness in the excitement of the moment. 
“From gratitude only?” said Cristobal gloomily. © “ I will never 
marry a man I donot love and respect.” “And you will be mine?” 
“T will.’ “You love me then?” “ Dear Cristobal, waste not the 
precious moments; think what is most dear to you, and doubt not 
but time will prove you not far wrong.” There was a tenderness 
in Helen’s tone which carried irresistible conviction, and, pressing 
her hand to his lips, the young man glided away towards the 
shed in which the men were confined. 

A brief and hurried conversation now ensued, which, having 
lasted about ten minutes, the Comanche chief returned, and 
bidding Helen be of good cheer, again sought the river, and, 
plunging therein, disappeared. The agitated girl now noticed 
that a great bustle was taking place in the shed containing the 
male prisoners, as if the whole party were busily engaged in 
moving all it contained. Sounds of breaking up barrels were 
plainly heard, and then the low and cautious striking of a light. 
Helen’s heart beat violently ; she felt confident that some plan 
arranged between Cristobal and her father was about to be 


carried out. Next instant a flame rose in the shed on the side 
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which communicated to the outbuildings and granaries, while 
handfuls of burning sticks were cast from narrow loopholes, which 
were intended to supply light and air to the erection. The alarm 
was given; the sentinels rushed to stay the flames and punish 
the audacious captives, when the door flew open, and a volley 
of musketry was poured upon the astonished Mexicans. The 
prisoners had been placed in the arsenal of the whole hamlet. 
And now, amid the roar of musketry and the crackling of 
the flames, came the fearful Comanche war-whoop from the 
plains upon the bewildered and affrighted Mexicans. To 
defend the house was impossible, as the fire would soon wrap 
itin one mass of flames; but for this a successful resistance 
might have been made. As it was, without attempting to re- 
capture the armed Anglo-Saxons, who poured a galling fire 
upon them, the Mexican cavalry mounted, and collecting in 
one dense body, retreated towards the valley, followed by the 
Comanche horse, of whom they entertained a most wholesome 
and salutary fear. 

Efforts were now made to extinguish the flames, which had 
been the main instrument in dislodging the Mexicans, who, but 
for this, would have held good the house against the Comanches. 
It was, however, in vain, and all that could be done was to 
remove the waggons and every kind of valuable from their 
proximity to the conflagration. This the party soon effected, 
the furniture in the house being all saved and placed upon the 
ereen sward, At dawn of day nothing remained of the late 
comfortable and happy home of the stern Kentuckian but 
smouldering rubbish and blackened stumps. Still, more than 
he hoped for had been saved in the shape of household goods 
and cattle, while not one precious life had been lost. 

No time was, however, to be lost, as the whole Mexican force 
could easily overtake them. The waggons were loaded with 
rapidity, the oxen harnessed, and the cattle all driven into herds. 
In an hour every preparation was made, the word was given, and, 
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escorted by the Comanches, Andrew Pollock turned his back 
upon his late home, to seek one less subject to the inroads of an 
invading army. Like most of his neighbours, the patriarch of 
the wilderness had resolved to send his wife and daughter, with 
the other women, to the sea-coast, and, joining General Samuel 
Houston, do battle for his country. For several days the 
Comanches accompanied the cavalcade, and then, according to 
Indian custom, disappeared without the ceremony of an adieu. 

The leader, however, remained, who then, in the presence of 
her whole family, declared the engagement between himself and 
Helen. Andrew Pollock, with Anglo-Saxon insularity, started 
in anger, and turning to his daughter, said with little delicacy 
towards his Comanche preserver: * Helen marry an Indian!” 
“Who saved my father from death and me from worse?” re- 
plied Helen firmly. “ Not an Indian,” exclaimed Cristobal, at 
this instant extending a parchment to Andrew; “ but Henry 
Norton, of Kentucky, captain in the service of the Republic of 
Texas.” The young man then explained that his father, im- 
pelled by romantic feelings, had wedded a beautiful Indian girl ; 
that on coming into the enjoyment of that parent’s property, 
galled by the concealed sneers of some of his acquaintance, and 
the feeling that Indian blood was in his veins, he had adopted 
his mother’s baptismal name, and fled to her relatives, where, 
by dint of gallantry, and by spending his income among them, 
he had raised the troop we have above alluded to. Until he 
saw Helen, he had determined for ever to dwell with the 
Comanches: her beauty had, however, won him kack to civilisa- 
tion. The lovers were united, and representatives of the family 
still occupyjthe original abiding-place. 

PERCY Bb. ST. JOHN. 





Song: Lilac and Gold and Green. 
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a laaag and gold and green ! 
Those are the colours I love the best, 
Spring’s own raiment, untouched and clean, 
When the world is awake and yet hardly dressed, 
And the stranger sun, her bridegroom shy, 


Looks at her bosom and wonders why 

She is so beautiful, he so blest. 

es 

Lilac and green and gold! 

Those were the colours you wore to-day, 
Kobed you were in them, gold on gold, 

Clothed in the light of your love’s delay. 
And [ held you thus in my arms once only, 
And wondered still, as you left me lonely, 

How the world’s beauty was changed to grey. 
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2, 
Lilac and gold and green! 

I would die for the truth of those colours true : - 
Lilac for loyalty, gold for my queen, 

And green the faith of my love for you. 
Here is a posy of all the three: 
My heart is with it, so think of me, 

And our weeping skies shall once more be blue. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 





The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 478.) 


CHAPTER XI, THE DOCTRINE OF GEILENNA. 
UC: have traced the course of Jewish thought and history 

into the temporarily animating but finally disappointing 
period of the Maccabecs.—After the first glows of enthusiasm at 
the return from the Captivity,* the Jews in Palestine had been 
living in a state, under the Persian Empire, which politically was 
almost one of suspended animation. The destruction of that 
Ismpire by Alexander the Great (B.C. 332) brought them into 
contact with world- powers, and with ideas, originally Greck, but 
profoundly modified by the mental atmosphere of Asia. The 
division of Alexander's possessions among his generals made 
Palestine a frontier land between the Egyptian kingdom of the 
Ptolemies on the south and the Syrian and Oriental kingdom of 
their rivals on the north; and after falling as a prize alternately 
to the one and to the other, the country of the Jews was (at 
the settlement which followed the Battle of Ipsus, B.C. 301), 
attached to Egypt, of which it remained a dependency till 
Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, made himself master of 
), »~e " i a D4 2 e . ¢ ' > ‘ =i saan) hot . 

Palestine and its capital (B.c. 198), to the great satisfaction of the 
Hebrews.t In return for the assistance they had given him, he 
* B.C. 536 and following years. Cf. pp. 465-7. 

i ) . . ry: 5 
_ + Ptolemy Philopator, the previous King of Egypt (8.c. 221—205), had 
insisted on offering sacrifice at the Temple in thanksgiving for his defeat of 
Antiochus at Raphia. B.c. 217, and had even attempted to enter the most 
holy place, but was prevented by a sudden paralysis from doing so ; and re- 
venged himself by persecuting the Jews at Alexandria, thus making both 
them and the Palestinian Jews his enemies. At his death in B.c. 205 his 
son was only five years of age, and though Philopator had received back the 
Jews into favour, Scopas, the local Egyptian prefect at Jerusalem, took op- 
portunity of oppressing them. They consequently sided with Antiochus, 


when, In B.C, 198, he availed himself of the sovereign of Egypt being a child, 
to renew his attack on the southern kingdom. 
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cranted an annual subvention towards the worship at the Temple, 
exempted Jerusalem from taxation for three years, and pro- 
hibited both the entrance of aliens within the Temple precincts, 
and the celebration of Gentile worship.* The successors of 
Alexander inherited from that great prince a traditional policy 
of friendliness to the Jews, who were regarded by them as good 
and useful subjects, and were encouraged to settle in Egypt and 
in Syria, which they did in enormous numbers. In Egypt they 
were established chiefly in Alexandria, where they had a quarter 
of their own ; in Syria they were, it seems, more dispersed, and 
to a greater extent adopted foreign customs ; and the succession 
to the high priesthood necessarily became a matter of arrange- 
ment between the authorities at Jerusalem and their Syrian 
suzerains, who desired of the Jerusalemites two things—that 
they should contribute generously to the Royal expenses, and 
that they should fall in with the general Asiatic Greek temper 


and tendencies of the Antiochian administration.* 


* Josephus, “ Antiquities of the Jews,” NIL, 11 


+ The esteem in which the Jews were held is well illustrated in a letter 
written by Antiochus the Great to his father and extracted by Josephus. 
* Having been informed,” he says, ‘that a sedition has arisen in Lydia and 
Phrygia, I thought the matter required great care ; and, upon advising with 
my friends what was fit to be done, it has been thought proper to remove 
two thousand families of Jews, with their effects, out of Mesopotamia and 
Babylon, into the castles and places that lie most convenient : for I am per- 
suaded that they will be well-disposed guardians of our possessions, both 
because of their piety toward God, and because | know that my predecessors 
have borne witness to them that they are faithful.” They are, he continues, 
to be permitted to use their own laws, are to be provided with land for 
planting vineyards and for husbandry, and are to be supplied with the neces- 
saries of life till they receive the fruits of the harvest ; and are to be exempted 
for ten years from taxation of their produce (Josephus, “ Antiquities,” XII, 
iii.). Palestine necessarily suffered’ severely in the wars between the kings of 
we ‘south and the kings of the north, as they are called in the Book of 
Daniel (chapter xi.). This was not because either the Ptolemies or the 
Seleucidie had an inherent antipathy to the Jews: but the Jewish country lay 
in the way of the contending armies. The ravages of war were, however, 
experienced chiefly by the inhabitants of the maritime plain, which was the 
military highway between Syria and E gypt. Jerusalem, enclosed among its 
mountains, lay farther to the east and out of the direct track of the com- 
batants ; and, though it again and again suffered from the violence of one 
side or of the other, the physical strength and the spiritual influence of the 
sacred city usually enabled it to make advantageous terms with its suzerains. 


ty 
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The Two Canonical Books of Maccabees. 

From this state of things resulted the events described in the 
First and in the Second Book of Maccabees, which close the 
Old Testament canon in the .as is known to everyone) non- 
chronological order of our Bibles. Antiochus the Great appears 


No descendant of David occupied the throne ; but this very circumstance 
had ever since the return from the Captivity given to the hizh-priestly 
office a civil importance it did not previously possess. ‘The high 
priests became potent feudatory princes; and their policy, and that 
of their gerousza or council, was of great importance b th to Egyptians 
and to Syrians. We must not forget that in the eyes even of pagans the 
Jewish high priesthood must, until it had persistently, finally, and irre- 
trievably degraded itself, have figured as a singularly venerable institution. 
It was unquestionably of enormous antiquity ; it had, somehow or other, 
contrived to survive, Whereas Assyria, Babylon, and Persia had successively 
perished ; it had done so in spite of the Hebrews being a comparatively 
slender and inconspicuous people; and though our kee er Christian eyes 
detect en rmous scandals in the course of its history, it was ‘roma moral 
point of view infinitely superior to the priesthoods of the pogan temples 
which were the pagan standard of comparison. We need not, therefore, even 
from a merely naturalistic point of view, be surprised that pagan princes and 
generals felt themselves effected by panic terrors when tliey invaded the 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. From the standpoint of the mere po ltician, more- 
over, the Hebrew high priest wis a great and potent perso: age. not only on 
account of the veneration paid to him by the Jews in Pa! -tine, but also 
on account of the risk of insulung, by any attack on him, the rchgious and 
patriotic feelings of these Jews who though dispersed over the neighbouring 
countnes, stl thought of Jerusalem as their national ceitic, ond looked to 
its Jewish ecclesiastical and to 10 small extent civil ruler as their national 
head. This political importa’ ce of the high priests was, of course, greater 
when the Empire of Alexander was broken up into contencing fractions 


than when it was in its first vi:our, or when at an earlies sine they were 
confronted by the solid power of th» widely diffused Persia) 51) emacy. The 
practically inevitable result was that (though there were ¢\ccp ional cases) 
the high priesthood came to be regarded by the leading He ro ccc lesiastics 
as an ecclesiastical civil princedom rather than an essen cred office ; 
and that the Syrian over-lords. who, being pagans, of « «© took more 
emphatically the same point of view, favoured or oppo tied or can- 
celle appointments from merely political reasons. ‘| mpetitor or 
Intriguer for the high priesthood who was patronised an: ried by the 
ruling powers at Antioch was he who promised thé |. + ‘ibute and 
appeared most likely to forward the policy of the Syrian ; ent; and if 
a high priest notably failed to fulfil the expectations he | ed another 
who was more pliable was substituted in his place. He: necessarily 
followed the tenure of the sacred office by “ Sadducees ”— | dly- minded 
men who esteemed earthly prosperity to be the approval! hovah ; who 
worked by worldly means, and looked for no radical re. on of Israel! 
through acceptance of a Messiah ; who in fact believed’ in cr angel, nor 
Spirit, nor resurrection ; and seme of whom at least still / minimised 
their religion by conceiving of “Jehovah” as only ano:! houch, thev 


would doubtless have maintained, a better— name for © Joo 
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to have preserved till the end of his reign (B.C. 187) his friend- 
ship to the Jews, and probably committed it as a legacy to his 
son and successor, Seleucus Philopator. But he died burdened 
with debts incurred by his ambition, and in particular by the ill- 
success of his war against the Romans, who were then, in 
pursuance of their policy of weakening the friends of Carthage, 
making themsclves felt in the Oriental world. So great was the 
superiority of a Roman over a Syrian army that at the decisive 
Battic of Macnesia Antiochus is said to have lost 53,000 men 
while the Roman consul lost only four hundred. The tribute 
imposed by the victors, and the general necessities of the king- 
dom, made Seleucus, the next sovereign, little more than a 
collector of taxes. The beginning of the difficulty with the 
Jews was his attempt to raise funds by a levy on the treasury 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, which, as it was included in his 
dominions, and had been enriched by the offerings both of 
himself and of his father, he might, in conformity with the 
public law of the time, consider that he had a perfect right 
to do for the needs of the state, and indirectly for the pro- 
tection of the Temple itself. Heliodorus, the “exactor of 
taxes,’ whom “he caused to pass through the glory of the 
kingdom” (Daniel xi, 20), attempted to seize the contents of 
the treasury by force without the consent of its custodians ; 
but was) prevented by a portent which at the same time 
indicated that the religion of Israel would not lend itself to 
alien uses, as that of the Gentiles uniformly did.* 


* With ths incident (2 Mace. ili. 1—iv. 6) the narrative of the Second Book 
of Maccabees really begins, what precedes being a quotation—a curious 
letter from the Palestinian to the Alexandrian Jews (i. 1—1i. 18)—to which 
some remaiks prefatory to the history are appended (11. 19-31). “The Preface 
to the First book of Maccabees consists of its first ten verses (1 Macc. 
I. 1-10); atter which 1 Macc. i. 11 is parallel with 2 Macc. iv. 7, and the two 
narratives, supplementing one another as to cetails, run on together up to 
2 Macc. xv. 22-40. This, as will be seen by comparison, is parallel with 
1 Mace. vii. go?-50[** And Judas prayed, and said...) and the land of 
Judah was quiet for a short time.”|. The rest of the First Book (chapters 
vill. —xvi.) describes events which took place later than the period covered by 
the Second, which closes with the submission of Mount Zion to the 
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After an inglorious reign of a dozen years, Seleucus was 
poisoned, B.C. 175, by Heliodorus, who designed to succeed him, 
though Scleucus left a son; but the hopes of Heliodorus were 
frustrated by the arrival on the scene of a younger brother of 
Seleucus, who by the assistance of Eumenes Ning of Pergamus 
established himsclf on the throne. This younger brother, the 
“little horn” of Daniel, the “contemptible person to whom they 
had not given the honour of the kingdom” (Daniel vii. 8, x1. 
21), took the name of Antiochus Epiphanes or Antiochus the 
Illustrious (I Macc. i. 11, 2 Macc. iv. 7), and on account of the 
disorders of his conduct and the apparent recklessness of his 
disposition, received the bye-name of Antiochus Epimanes or 
Antiochus the Crazy. He had previously been a hostage in 
Rome, and was not likely to under-estimate the Roman power. 
The battle of Magnesia had furnished a demonstration, ad- 
ditional to that supplied by the conquests of Alexander, and 
the more impressive by being more recent, of the general fecble- 
ness of the native Syrian and Oriental civilisations. But Greece, 
though her powers were now failing, had still the reputation of 
being a mother of heroes ; and he zealously applied himself to 
the importation of Greek customs, Greek habits, and Greek 
religion, into his dominions. He consequently made it one 
of his objects to bend or break the resistance which 
refractory and impracticable Judaic institutions opposed to his 
purpose as far as the Hebrews were concerned ; and it is an in- 
structive commentary on some later speculations, that fear and 
ambition induced a large and influential party among the Jews 
themselves to second his designs. The lack of a native civil 
prince—the throne being necessarily unfilled—emphasised the 
position of the high priests, and is commonly supposed to have 
Hebrews (2 Macc. xv. 38). Like the Books of Kings as compared with 
those of Chronicles, the Books of Maccabees form, therefore, a double narra- 
tive of events to a large extent the same ; and in the one case as in the other 


this duplication is pre-eminently instructive on account of the mutually sup- 
plementary points of view taken by the two sacred writers. 
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ecclesiasticised the nation. It appears on the other hand _ to 
have secularised the high priesthood and _ its extourage ; so that 
the great families from whose ranks the high priests were likely 
to be chosen were precisely those who lent themselves most 
readily to the plans of Antiochus.* I:xtraordinary as it may 
seem, these plans were largely carried out by the co-operation 
of the Jews themselves ; the reason being that the opposition to 
them proceeded, not from the high priesthood, which had been 
already corrupted, nor from the magnates of the metropolis, 
who were associated with the great Levitical families, but from 
the provinces, from the piety and devotion of private and 
hitherto inconspicuous individuals, who had held aloof from the 
corruptions of Jerusalem, but required time to organise them- 
selves, and in the meanwhile could only suffer and die. From 
these sources originated the up-rising of the Maccabees. There 
existed, as we have just seen, the gravest corruptions among the 
macnates, and in the upper circles, at least, of the priesthood, 
But the common people, those who tilled the fields and gathered 
in the harvests, appear to have inherited the simple piety and 


* It was, Wellhausen reminds us, a priest of rank, Simon by name, who 
called the attention of Seleucus Philopator to the Temple treasure as a 
possible means of disembarassing himself from his pecuniary difficulties ; his 
motive had been spite against the high priest Onias ITI., the son and suc- 
cessor of Simon II., whom he accused of trickery in the matter of Heliodorvs. 
Onias was therefore detained in Antioch, whither he had gone to represent 
his cause at court, and Antiochus made his brother Jason high priest. Jason 
went so far as to beg for leave to establish a Greek gymnasium and an 
ephebeum for the training of the Jewish youth at Jerusalem, and distinguished 
himself by sending a considerable present for sacrifices to Hercules ; and the 
bulk of the people stuck to this singular person when he was dispossessed 
of the high-priesthood because a certain Menelaus, a rival, offered a higher 
sum to Antiochus for the office. Antiochus consequently sent an army 
against Jerusalem ; and ‘the law having, as far as he could see, no genuine 
adherents) ordered the Mosaic cultus to be abolished, the rite of circum- 
cision to be abandoned, and all copies of the Torah to be confiscated and 
burnt. ‘In the desecrated and partially destroyed Temple pagan ceremonies 
were performed, and upon the great altar of burnt-offering a small altar to 
Jupiter Capitolinus was erected, on which the first offering was made on 
25th Kisleu, bc. 168. In the country towns, also, heathen altars were set 
up, and the Jews were compelled, on pain of death, publicly to adore the 
false Gods and to eat swine’s flesh that had been sacrificed to idols” ‘Well- 
hausen, * History of Israel,’ p. 517). I quote Wellhausen because he seems 
to me animparual outsider. 
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the genuine devotion which had caused their ancestors to under- 
take the long and difficult journey from Babylonia to Palestine. 
The interruption caused by the captivity had destroyed the 
fascination hitherto exercised by village Ba‘al worship ; and the 
law, more strictly observed since Ezra’s time, had produced the 
natural effect which, had it been more exactly observed from 
the first (which in the gradual development of the ‘nation was 


impossible), it would have produced from the beginning. 


The Founder of the Maccabcan Family, and his greatest Son. 

The resistance was commenced by a priest named Mattathias, 
one of the /Zasidim or Assideans, Z.c., of the pious ones or those 
devoted to the Law, as distinguished from the exomot, asebers, 
or paranoino?t, the lawless, impious, or law-transgressing Jews, 
who accepted the Grecising policy of Antiochus. |Mattathias, 
who is sometimes called the Asmonzean on account of his 
descent from a certain //ashmon, and sometimes the Maccabee, 
or Hammer, a name first given to Judas, his son, left Jerusalem 
when or shortly before the Holy Places passed into the power of 
Antiochus, and retired to Modin, near Lydda, where he lived 
An emissary from the Syrian Government arriving at Modin, 
Mattathias slew both him and a Jew whom he had persuaded to 
offer sacrifice at the pagan altar erected in the village; and 
thereafter drew away to the mountains of I¢:phraim, where he 
was joined by other /fasidim and conducted an_ irregular 
warfare.* In the second year of this he died, worn out 
_—t Macc. i. 11—11. 70; 2 Mace. iii. 1—vii. 42 ; Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,” 
NIL, v., vi. The word /asid, plural /asidim, derived from /asadh, stringere, 
to press close to, either in kindness or in hostility, is used thirty-two times in 
the Old Testament,—e.g., in the blessing of Moses, “ Thy [Levi’s] Urim and 


Thummim are with thy Zo/y one,” Zc., with Aaron, Deut. xxxiil. 8 ; in the 
song of //fannah, “He will keep the feet of His o/y one[s];? 1 Kings 
[Samuel] li. 9; in the prayer Of Solomon, “ Let ‘Thy Sats rejoice,” 2 Par. 
[Chronicles] vi. 41; in Prov. ii, 18, “That He may . . . preserve the 
Way of His Sa/zts”; in Micah vii. 2, “ The god/y maz is perished out of the 
earth, . . . they all lie in wait for blood” ; in Jer. iii. 12, “I am smerc/- 
Jul, saith the Lord” ; and in David’s song, 2 Kings [Samuel] xxii. 26, “ With 


the mercifu/ Thou wilt show Thyself merciful,’ Vs. xviii. 25. The words in 
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by privations and fatigues, leaving the military leadership 
to Judas, the most celebrated of his five sons.—The word 
Hashmon means fruitful, and perhaps Asmoniean became the 
special name of Mattathias and his descendants on account of 
his having been the father of as many as five great and valiant 


men. 

talicy ave the representatives of the Hebrew Afasid in the respective pas- 
sages according to the Anglican Revised version, to which I here refer 
because the Douai version, being a translation from the Latin, cannot be 
directly compared with the Hebrew original. The general meaning of 
Hasid will be seen to be ove who loves or fy devoted to—whether God, 
to His people ; or those who were zealous for the Law, to God. The other 
instances of its occurrence are in the Psalms, where passages similar to 
those just quoted are repeatedly met with; as, “The god/y man 
ceaseth,” *‘ Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy 0/7 eve to see corruption,” 
“The Lord is gvactous in all His works” (Ps. ti. 2, XVI TO, XXNI. 
24; cf. iv. 4, xxx. 5, XXxii. 6, xxxvii. 28, 1. 5, lit, 11, Ixxxv. 8, Ixxxvi. 2, 
IXxNix. IQ, NCVI 10, CXVi. 15, CXXNIL 9, 16; exlv. 10, 173 Cxlviil. 14), 
and ‘*Plead my cause against a people which is 16 /asid,” not Aasid, in 
Ps. xlii.— sli. 1, a psalm of the Babylonian Captivity. In the four passages 
which still remain (Vs. Ixxix. 2 and exlix. 1, 5,9), the word denotes the Mac- 
cabean /7Zasidim or Assidiweans, and the Psalms in which it occurs belong to 
the Maccabean period. The first of these (the 78th Psalm in our Douai 
version), is a companion Psalm to Ps. Ixxiv. (the 73rd in the Douai), the 
purport of which is the same as that of the prayer of Judas Maccabzeus in 
2 Macc. vil. 1-4. The Psalmist, moreover, laments that “there is no 
prophet any more” (Ps. Ixxiil. 9), which was true only after the death of 
Malachi (cf. 1 Mace. iv. 46,1x. 27, xiv. 41). The places for religious assembly 
throughout the provinces--the synagogues, which are not known to have 
been in existence till after the Captivitvy—are spoken of as destroyed, and 
the Temple as marred, set on fire, and profaned by heathen symbols 
(Ps. Ixxii, 4-8: “They have set up their signs as signs”). All this 
happened under Epiphanes, who, when returning from his second Egyptian 
campaign, was taken to the Temple by the high priest Menelaus, and 
carried away the gold even of the walls and doors. When, during his fourth 
Egyptian campaign.a party favouring the Ptolemies again arose in Jerusalem, 
he had the city laid waste with fire and sword, burned to the ground much of 
the Temple, and, as we have seen, profaned it with heathen symbols. In 
the 75th Psalm the situation is practically the same. The ‘Temple is defiled, 
the flesh of the AZasidim is given to the wild beasts of the land, and—‘“ Let 
the groaning of the captives come before Thee” (verses 1, 2, 11). On both 
the occasions just mentioned, thousands of Jews were inassacred or sold as 
slaves ; nor are we to think of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nabu- 
chodrezzar, because that was an act of war, directed not against the religion 
of the Jews, but against the State, whereas what the author of these two 
psalms had in view was not a war, but, evidently, a religious persecution in 
which the //asidim suffered because they were //asidim. The Jews of 
Nabuchodrezzars time were on the other hand punished, not because they 
were //asidim, but for the very opposite reason that they followed the advice 
of false prophets and rejected that of Jeremiah, whom the Babylonian 
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In the short space of five years (B.C. 166—161) Juslas Macca- 
beus reconquered the whole of Judaea, and finally «so Mount 
Zion, the citadel of Jerusalem. At this point of his career, as | 
have said above, the narrative of the Second Book o! Maccabees 
terminates ; so that while from 1 Macc. iii. 1 and 2 Macc. viil. 1 
to 1 Mace. vii. 50 and 2 Macc. xv. 37, the two books continue 
to cover the same period, the last nine chapters ©! the First 
Book refer to events subsequent to those described in ' he Second.* 
The earlier successes of Judas had been facilitated by Antiochus 
being occupied in a war with the Parthians, in the course of 
which he attempted to replenish his funds by plu idering the 
temple of Nanniea, Nana, Anaitis, or Anata, at [rsepolis in 


King protected (Jer. xxxix. 11). The motive of the Book of Lamen- 
titions is consequently entirely diverse from that of t:e 73rd and 


78th Psalms. The point of view in the Lamentations —which are 
traditionally attributed to Jeremiah, though nothing is -aid in Holy 
Scripture about their author—is that of the pious patrioi, not that of 


the confessor of the Faith ; what is bewailed in them is national ruin, not 
anti-religious violence.—In the last of the three Psalms (Ps. cxiix.) the times 
have changed. The persecution referred to in the other two has been re- 
pelled by force, and victory has followed temporary oppression. ‘The Saints, 
the //asidim, sing a new song in their assembly ; they shou: for joy upon 
the triumphal couches, where in Oriental fashion they at once rest and feast 
after their success ; and a two-edged sword is in their hand, to execute 
vengeance upon the heathen (verses I, 6, 7). It is little less than extra- 
ordinary to find a serious scholar like Franz Delitzsch (whose vindication of 
the Maccabean origin of the other two Psalms I have used and added to) 
affirming that such expressions can be relegated to the tumid and _ tentative 
return from the Babylonian Captivity, a return effected under and in every 
incident controlled by the edicts of the Persian Government. In all three 
cases, the language fits in with the time of the Maccabees alone ; and it is 
only by dating it from that period that the allusions in the New Testament 
can be adequately explained— the two-edged sword, for instance, the ‘“* How 
long, O Lord, how long,” and the new song, of the Apocalypse (Apoc. ii. 12, 
etc., and Ps. cxlix. 6, Apoc. vi. to and Ps. Ixxiii. [Ixxiv.] 10, and Apoe. v. 9 
and Ps. exlix. 1). The allusions are explicable only by the double form 
which the doctrine of the avasfas?s, true under both correlaied forms, had 
taken in the time of the Maccabees. 

The points here noticed possess, as the reader will have perceived, a 
further importance in so far as they constitute an additional proof that the 
Old Testament canon was not completed before the Maccabees. Had it 
been already closed, as modern Judaism supposes, Maccabeau psalms could 
not have been included in it. 

_" The detailed synchronism of the two books is worked out by Father 
Patrizzi in his “De consensru utriusque Libri Machabeorum,” which is the 
best historical commentary on the two canonical Books of Maccabees. 
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Klymais, but was unsuccessful, and retired to Tabac, where he 


expired, b.c. 1604, the prey of terror and remorse.* | Immediately 


before his death he appointed his foster-brother, Philip, Rezent 


over the kingdom, in the interest of his son Antiochus 


Kupator, a minor over whom he had previously nominated 
Lysias, a noble of the blood-royal, governor. The effect of the 
substitution was to destroy not only Lysias, but the son. of 


Ipiphanes as weil, At the time of the King’s death Lysitas was 


conducting a campaign against the //isidim in which he was 
at first unsuccesslul, and, defeated at Beth-Horon, he retired to 
Antioch to obtiin reinforcements. The central part of Palestine 
was for the moment safe; but the outlying districts, Jamnia in 
the maritime plain (against whose Syrian governor, Gorgias, 
Judas led an expedition), and Galilee (where Simon, the brother 
of Judas, was equally successful) were still to a large extent in 
the hands of the enemy. Lysias having obtained his reinforce- 
ments, now returned to Palestine. He took Beth-Tsutr, and was 
besieging Jerusalem to relieve the garrison in the citadel, when 
he became aware that Philip had been nominated Regent in his 
place. The two were necessarily rivals ; the King being a child, 
one or the other would be the real ruler of the kingdom. Lysias 
consequently raised the siege to turn his arms against Philip. 


* Polybius xxxi. 2; 1 Macc. vi. 1-13; 2 Mace. ix.; Daniel x1. 37-4:, ete. 
“The desire of women,” whom in the Hebrew text of Daniel it is said that 
Epiphanes would not regard, is the goddess Anaitis, the Oriental Aphrodite. 
The “god of fortresses” is Jupiter, the Zeus /lellenius of the Greeks, the 
Jupiter Capitolinus of the Romans (cf. Daniel xi. 39). “The god whom his 
fathers knew not,’ whom he honoured with gold and silver, and precious 
stones, and pleasant things, is the Delphic Apollo, to whom he repeatedly 
sent gifts of yreat value. At the same ume he called himself a god, as the 
Roman emperors calied themselves gods ; his persecutions, like theirs, were 
distinctly religious ; and he “ magnified himself above every god.” ‘ The 
glorious hely mountain” at which, “ between the seas,” he planted the tents 
of ’Apadno, “his palace,” tents which were like palaces, as Gesenius para- 
phrases it, need not in the least have been the Mountain of Jerusalem. The 
definite article, which would have been used if Mount Zion had been in- 
tended, is absent in the original, and the closer rendering is “a glorious 
{and] holy mountain,’ as in the Douai. It was probably the hill on which 
the Temple ot Anaitis stood, the two seas being Lake Mahluja and Lake 
Bakhtegan. 
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He defeated Philip in battle, and was supported at Rome, where 
Demetr‘us Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, whose throne 
Epiphanes had usurped, was living as a hostage. By the advice 
of Polybius, Demetrius escaped secretly from Italy into Syria ; 
Philip went over to his side ; the Syrians received him with ac- 
clamations ; and by his orders Antiochus Eupator and Lysias 
were put to death. The new Government which thus obtained 
power naturally sought to recover the prestige of Syria by 
another campaign in Palestine. This, however, was more ur- 
fortunate than those which had _ preceded it, for Nicanor, the 
Syrian general, was defeated at Beth-Horon as Lysias 
had previously been; and it was this defeat which led 
to the capitultaion of the Syrian garrison on Mount 
Zion. Judas considered the moment a_ favourable one 
for seeking alliance with the Romans, from whom he knew 
Demetrius to be a refugee. But the idea of a league with 
heathens of a type similar to that of Epiphanes was repulsive to 
the /fasidim ; and when the next attack by the Syrians was 
made under Bacchides (another Syrian general) and Alcimus 
(then high priest) Judas was able to assemble only a very in- 
adequate force to encounter them, and was defeated at the battle 
of Eleasa (B.C. 161),in which he lost his life, fighting to the last.* 

[t is in conformity with the whole character of the Second 
Book of Maccabees, which is a description of the wars of the 
Maccabees in so far forth as they were “ wars of the Lord,” that 
it stops short just at this point. The alliance with the Romans 
was a change of policy by which in principle, though not 
doubtless, in intention, the religious hero became a secular 
statesman. The Romans would not have helped Judas in his 
affairs had he not also assisted them in theirs. From this time, 


"1 Macc. iii. 32—Vvii. 50, 2 Macc. x.—xv. It was after a battle near Jamnia 
that donaria or votive offerings to the Jamnian idols were discovered on 
the corpses of the Maccabean slain (1 Macc. v. 45-65, 2 Macc. xii. 32-46). 
Idumza, in 2 Macc. xii. 32, seems to be a copyist’s mistake for Jamnia 
Grimm, “Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch” on 2 Macc., ad Joc); but 
Gorgias appears to have had the oversight of all Palestine south of Galilee. 
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therefore, the //asidim began to fall away from the Asmonzan 
family. They separated themselves from public life ; and when, 
by advantages gained over the Syrians subsequently to the death 
of Judas, the Torah again became the civil law, they still held 
themselves apart from the general body of the people by 
insisting on punctilios of observance too burdensome and too 
minute for ordinary men, and affected a special sanctity peculiarly 
theirown. Thus arose the party of the Pharisees or “separated 
ones, whose name, derived fromthe Hebrew farash, to separate, was 
probably given to the Hasidim themselves.* From the Hasidim 
they drew their doctrine of angels, spirits, and anastasis ; and 
from the same source they inherited their consequent practice of 
prayers and oblations for the dead. 
The Other Sons. 

The later annals of the Asmonaan family exhibit a slowly 
but surely increasing secularism. After the death of Judas, the 
Syrian party had the upper hand, and there was “ great tribula- 
tion in Israel, such as was not seen since the day that there was 
no prophet seen in Israel” (1 Macc. ix. 24: Latin text). The 
pressure of these tribulations, and the remembrance of the suc- 
cesses of Judas, stimulated the Hasidim to renewed efforts, and, 
Jonathan, another son of Mattathias, was chosen by them as 
leader in his place. On the death of Alcimus they elected 
him high priest (which, according to the principles of the Mosaic 
law, they had no power to do) ;+ and the change in the balance 


* In 2 Macc. xvi. 3, Alcimus is described as having “ wilfully defiled him- 
self in the times of the mingling,” and in xiv. 38 (Greek text), Razias is said 
to have been accused to Nicanor of Judaism “in the former times of the 
mingling ” under Epiphanes. To resist this mingling or syncretism was to 
separate oneself. 


+t Even before the time of Our Lord the Jewish polity was only an empty 
show, and possessed no more than a jur7sdictio colorata; there was no 
legitimate high priest, and consequently no legitimate Sanhedrim. Legiti- 
mate possession of the high-priestly office rested not on election, but on the 
more fragile tenure of inheritance by birth ; and though one descendant of 
Aaron could be set aside for another, the line could be changed only by 
prophetic commission, or by the King, acting with the Divine authority he 
inherited as the son and representative of David. The last of the old high 
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of power thus created was one of the causes which compelled 
Bacchides to retire from Palestine. Demetrius also incurred 
the dislike of the Romans, and the excesses of his private life 
alienated his Syrian subjects. When Alexander Balas, a_re- 
puted son of Epiphanes, defeated him in a battle in which 
Demetrius fell (B.c. 150), Jonathan was found on the side of 
Alexander, from whom he received honours and powers addi- 
tional to those which had been conferred upon him by Deme- 
trius ; and when in turn Alexander was supplanted by 
Demetrius Nicator, the elder son of Demetrius Soter, the new 
Sovereign of Syria confirmed “the wary one” [apts], as 
Jonathan was called, in his position, in consideration of a tribute 
of three hundred talents. Jonathan was entrapped and put to 
death by Trypho. This Syrian general had been instrumental 
in instating Demetrius Soter, and afterwards conspired against 
him under pretext of placing Antiochus Theos, a son of 
Alexander, on the throne.* Jonathan was succeeded by his 
brother Simon, against whom Trypho consequently made war ; 
but this only endeared Simon the more to Demetrius, who 
bestowed on him additional privileges ; and he ruled in peace 
and prosperity almost till the end of his government, when, 
with two of his sons, he was murdered by his son-in-law, 
Ptolemaus, who designed to usurp the high priesthood. With 
this ominous event the narrative of the First Book of Mac- 
cabees terminates (B.C. 135).—Such were the ends of Judas, 
Jonathan, and Simon. As to the other two sons of Matta- 
thias, one, Eleazar, had already perished “by a noble act of 
priests was the Onias III. mentioned in a previous note, who was put to 
death at Antioch by the intrigues of his rival, Menelaus. He left a son of 
the same name, who took refuge in Egypt, and, as heir to his father's priest- 
hood, established a temple at Tel-el-Yahoodiyeh in that country, where he 
and his descendants long maintained an illegitimate worship. It is possible, 
however, that, under the circumstances, Jonathan was the legitimate heir to 
the high priesthood, and that the election did not cvea/e his right, but only 


declared it. But Aristobulus and his successors were obviously illegitimate 
occupants of the office. 


* 


1 Mace. 1x. 28—wnil. 54. 
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self-devotion (1 Macc. vi. 43-47) ; and the other, John, by 
treachery. The sacrifice of the family was complete, and pro- 
bably history offers no parallel to the undaunted courage 
with which such a band dared to face death, one by one, in 
the maintenance of a noble cause” (Westcott). 

Subsequent Degeneration. 

What followed we know from Josephus and other authors. 
Simon had another son, John Hyrcanus, who escaped, succeeded 
to his father’s offices, and after grave but transient troubles caused 
by the Syrians in the beginning of his government, subjugated 
Samaria and the Edomites, and died (B.C. 105) after a long and 
externally prosperous rule, in which, however, he thoroughly 
alienated the HYasidim, who saw with alarm the increasing secu- 
larisation of the high priesthood, and accused him of being 
disqualified from discharging its functions because his mother 
had been a slave.* He left the government to his wife ; but 
‘\ristobulus, one of his sons, starved her to death in prison, 
killed two of his brothers on purpose and the third, later on, 
accidentally, usurped the high priesthood, and assumed the title 
of king. To this title he could pretend as little claim in any 
sense which was vital to Judaism as he could pretend to 
the supreme sacerdotal office. The kingship among the 
I{ebrews was essentially a sacred sovereignty, sanctified not 
merely by the general divinity that doth hedge round a king, but 
by special warrants of supernatural Revelation. Its interferences 
with the Church furnish no excuse for modern Erastianism ; for 
it was an institution swz generis, supernaturally limited to the 
lineage of David, to which Aristobulus did not assume to belong. 
Royalty among the Hebrews was a supernaturally commissioned 
religious, as well as a civil, office; nay, it was civil dccause it 
was religious. The religious aspect of the office was the primary 
one. The Davidic king legitimately occupied his throne as 
the civil head of the chosen people because of his divinely 


Josephus, “ Antiquities,” XIII., x. 5. The story, according to Josephus, 
a great admirer of Hyrcanus, was false. 
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appointed relation to Israel as a church or as a religious body. 
As long as Israel formed an earthly commonwealth, its king 
would naturally be a civil prince ; should it ever lose that charac- 
ter and still continue in an otherwise normal condition, the 
nature of his sovereignty would likewise have to be trans- 
muted. The lack of a king was a privation of what was 
requisite to the completeness of the Hebrew polity. The 
accepted usurpation of a king who intervened in the Church of 
Israel, but did not belong to the Davidic lineage, was incom- 
patible with that polity—The Asmonzan dynasty established 
by Aristobulus in the fashion described above, continued for 
nearly eighty years, and was a dynasty of rivalries and murders 
which recalled the times of Antiochus Epiphanes. The veritable 
civil power which it exercised decreased as the practical power 
of Rome augmented ; and the most miserable expedients of 
cajolery and bribery were resorted to by it in its feebleness. Its 
mockery of kingship was rudely handled in the taking of Jeru- 
salen by Pompey, B.c. 63 ; and it was ended by the accession 
of Herod, an Kdomite, B.C. 37. Antigonus, the last Asmona:an 
king—and he a king only in name—was put to death; and the 
later high priests were no more than puppets set up and knocked 
down by Herod, the Romans, and the populace. When Our 
Divine Lord came, therefore, there was no real conflict of juris- 
diction between the Old Law and the New. No organism or 
system, having attached to it promises of Divine guidance and 
direction, any longer remained. There was no Davidic king, 
but an Edomite ; there was no high priest, but a succession of 
ghosts of the past flitted across the scene; there was no legiti- 
mate Sanhedrim or great Council; but the whole scheme had 
passed away. 
The Two Asmonewan Sub-Periods. 

If the reader will now take a mental retrospect of the whole 
Asmonxan epoch, from the time of Antiochus, from which it 
began, to that of Herod with which ‘it ended, he will see that it 
divides itself into two sub-periods, between which the line of 
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demarcation—in genuine history there are no lines, but shadings 
—may be drawn at the earliest across the events which led to 
the final defeat of Judas Maccabzus, and at the latest across the 
reign of Aristobulus. The dominant factor in the first of these 
sub-periods was religious persecution, and the resistance which it 
prompted. Now persecution necessarily causes the persecuted 
to dwell on the thought of the world to come, and that both with 
respect to what will supervene in it to themselves, and with 
regard to what will happen to their persecutors. We must 
expect, therefore, to find in earlier Maccabean times a greater 
insistence on the thought both of future rewards and of future 
punishments. It was quite a peculiar experience for a Jew to 
be persecuted just for his religion. His common sense told him 
that he must expect to suffer for the mistakes of his nation 
as long as he formed one body with it. But when his 
religion was the specific point that exposed him — not 
mcrely to ignominy, for that might be counterpoised by 
subsequent prosperity—but to death (which, as far as this world 
is concerned, is a final and irretrievable evil) he could not well 
help reflecting with an unusual concentration of mind on recom- 
penses in the world to come. It is puerile to go farther afield in 
accounting for the prominence which the doctrine of the anastasis 
or reconstitution of human nature after death assumed in the 
minds of Judas and his H/asidim contemporaries. If only two 
or three individuals had been put to death, this might have been 
accounted for as being the result of some secret sin of theirs which 
no one knew of, and about which it would be uncharitable to 
make surmises ; but when not only hundreds, but thousands, 
were made martyrs, and when these were notoriously superior to 
the average, such an explanation was obviously out of court. 
The doctrine of Gehenna—and by this the Jews, as we shall 
sec, did not understand everlasting punishments alone, but com- 
prchended temporary punishment also—is the necessary cor- 
relative of this ; and, apart from the natural, and, what is more, 


the jyyst indignation felt against unjust persecutors, it is like 
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the contrast between light and darkness, neither of which can 
exist without the other. We equally both expect and find in 
the first Maccabean sub-period an instinct of rigid adherence 
to the externals of the Law. For persecution can touch nothing 
but what is external. The man whose religion is of the heart 
will never be a martyr if he can contrive to keep his religion 
there confined; and those who are praised and glorified in time 
of persecution will always be those who have suffered for some 
external act. But we must not, as long as there is vigorous and 
hopeful resistance going on, expect the idea of help from the 
coming of a Messiah to be prominent. The man who hopes for 
a Messiah relies on external help, and is likely to reserve his 
cnergies till it comes—to decline to join a Judas Maccabzeus 
or to beone; but to look for signs in the sky, and to live to 
see the ruin of a good cause in saving which he might have co- 
operated. 

The second Maccabean sub-period, on the other hand—that 
which began at latest with Aristobulus--was marked by Mes- 
slanic aspirations, by a less hopeful tone with respect to merely 
human effort, by a greater acerbity as to the opponents of the 
right cause, and by a more pronounced tendency to abandon 
the present as hopeless and direct the mind to the future judg- 
ment of the world. The most heroic resistance of the sons of 
Mattathias had ultimately though indirectly ended in failure. 
The old evils had come back again ; the old system of the Law 
was subverted ; and (except from some new and extraordinary 
supernatural assistance), nothing could any more be expected. 
This was the period of the “ Book of Enoch” and of the “ Psalms 
of Solomon” which we have next to consider ;—at the same time 
disposing of the objections which may be made to the thesis here 
propounded,—-the thesis that the opinions of the first Maccabean 
sub-period were the genuine and spontaneous outcome of normal 
Hebrew thought placed in the environment by which it was 


then surrounded. 
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A flouse of Poses. 


ISS KATHARINE TYNAN is about to change her 

name for another, and her dwelling-place for another ; 

and the name of Mrs. Hinkson will soon be as prominent in 
the literary life of London as that of Miss Tynan has been 
in the literary life of Dublin. Meanwhile, one of the last 
sketches likely to run under her maiden name appears in 
the Speaker, written, one can see, from her old home at Clon- 
dalkin, not very far from the Dominican church at Tallaght : 


I know of no lonelier spectacle than that of an old married 
couple without children. When youth and health and beauty 
are here it may matter less, according to temperament; the 
mest lover-like husbands and wives, among young married 
folk of my experience, are childless. But when they are grown 
old, and bent, and withered, how lonely they are for want of 
a staff, of someone to close the eyes of that most lonely one 
—the survivor of the two. It must give an added pang to 
death, for the one who goes leaves the other desolate indeed. 

My old lover of roses and his wife were less unhappy than 
those who have never had a child, for somewhere, in earth or 
Hleaven, there was a son of theirs. For the old man there 
was a never failing spring of hope; for the old woman there 
were memories of the child at her breast, the little one run- 
ning between the well and the orchard, the dear school-boy 
who, for all his talents, had the child’s heart. It was twenty 
years since he had left them in tears. Eighteen of these had 
been a long, dreadful blank of silence. If he were living now 
he might be a bearded man, with his children about his knees. 
But he must have died long since; died or changed in some 
dreadful way, or he never would have let them wait. Boys with 
an unsullied heart, and bright wits like his, have come miserably 
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to shipwreck before now. Their old tin-type photograph of him, 
beautiful in spite of elementary photography, shows a face gay and 
tender, with a certain fineness of nostril that promised intensity 
of feeling. Such a one outraged and deceived might take the 
path that leads to the pit. Some fragment of a story was blown 
my way by one who might have been the old couple’s only son, 
one dying lonely in a Melbourne hospital, his face full of 
sweet and boyish curves that the hardness of excess had not 
had time to obliterate. “Not the first man a bad woman 
sent to the devil,” said the surgeon to the friend who told me 
the story. but if it was the prodigal son he sent no message. 
He was conscious at the last, and even confidential, but he 
resolutely refused to communicate with his home. “When 
people are dead they are better dead,” was his speech. I 
never hinted it to the old people. Why should I? There 
was no evidence at all that this castaway was their son. The 
name was the commonest of Irish names, and my friend, the 
Australian editor, who unearthed the thing for me, warned me 
against attaching any weight to it. As likely as not the dead 
man had given a false name. After this I ceased making 
endeavours to track the son of the simple old people, who 
would not know how to undertake such a task for themselves. 
Often, indeed, “the dead are better dead.” 

The old man was the most primitive of farmers—had been 
[ should say, for he farmed only the rose in days when | 
knew him. He had once possessed a small farm, half a hun- 
dred acres of thistly land, from which savour and strength had 
long departed. It was handicapped by a big mansion, of which 
the old couple inhabited a couple of bare rooms. ‘The land 
grew its weak hay year after year. There was never any 
return made to it. The old man pottered in the big garden, 
which was luxuriant, as old gardens are, with a wealth of 
fruit, and clusters of roses flapping in your face as you entered any 
gateway. Those old mansions with great gardens and shrub- 
beries are thick in Ireland, especially near the metropolis. They 
were built long ago for lords, spiritual and temporal, to whose 
heirs London is now the tewn, and English shires the country. 

The day came when the lease fell in, and they had to leave 
the place where their son was born and they had lived their 
years of hope. If they had kept the boy with them, things 
might have been different; but they had been ambitious for 
him, and given him the best education within their reach. In 
the pride of his youth he had laughed at the idea of ever 
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making anything of the exhausted land. There was gold 
to be had in abundance oversea, gold for the picking and 
mining, for some new bonanza had been discovered. What 
did they know of the world, of sin, and temptation when they 
let him go? Such things as gambling and wild living, bad 
women and quarrels for their sake, that make men murderers, 
were as far away from them asa legend: iry world, for they read 
little, and the vice at their doors was of a harmless kind cnough. 
At first, good news had come steadily, and money, and a snail 
nugvet that stands under a glass shade on the chimney-piece. 
Then the letters ceased suddenly. The woman suffered more 
than the man, for, after a time of suspense that took out of him 
any possible spring or enterprise, he developed an irrational and 
joyful hopefulness. She had to put away her tears and motherly 
forebodings, because it made her husband so angry to see them. 

By -and- bye it took some such irritation to disturb his placidity. 
They had changed from the big house soon after the cessation 
of the letters. The house they went to had long enjoyed the 
reputation of being haunted. No one had lived in it within 
memory. It was a gaunt place, on the very edge of the road, 
narrow, with windows back and front, so that you could see 
straight through to the trees at the back. It is on the loveliest 
by-road, where every flower in its season appears first and 
vanishes last on the luxuriant hedgerows. Far down one 
looks through an avenue of splendid old thorns to the blue walls 
of mountains. The hawthorn is succeeded there by woodbine and 
wild rose, the latter falling in close exquisite veils of pink and 
green down to the daisied grass that lines the ditches. The 
high road, with its shrieking steam-tram, run sat right angles to it, 
but does not disturb the lane’s quietness. By contrast it makes 
this sylvan world lovelier, for it is pleasant to reflect that one 
is a country mouse and yet on such easy visiting terms with 
the city. 

For all the surrounding beauty, the house looked irredeem- 
ably ugly when the old folk came to live there. Who could 
think it would ever wear the gracious aspect that if does now 
when it is absolutely a stack of roses? Gloire de Dijon, 
Maréchal Niel, tea roses; roses in all colours, from tiny, close, 
white things, nine or ten on a spray, through all the gamut 
of yellow, pink, rose red, and velvety darkness that is almost 
black. Never a one passes that way but stops in delight. 
The roses are over the house, and in the beds, but the house 
ends are flanked by huge hoilyhocks, and there are beds at the 
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sides where huge daffodils and hyacinths flourish in spring; and 
for shelter there is a close hedge of sweetbriar, so ravishingly 
sweet that I have seen a very noble and intelligent St. Bernard 
dog pause with lifted nostrils to inhale the fragrance. Folk may 
be incredulous about this; but I should like them to see this 
country-bred dog, looking up with amazed interest when the 
leaves first open in spring, or following a lark’s flight with grave 
intentness till it is lost in the dazzle. Perhaps he has learnt 
his ways from humankind. Certainly he is the only dog I have 
ever known to display this kind of observation. 

It was through great love that the once hidcous house came 
to be a rose-tree in full bearing. They were no sooner settled 
than the old man began to beautify against Patrick’s return. 
At first he was half anxious lest he should come while the 
place was so ugly, before the green had covered it. Seasons 
waxed and waned. The roses throve apace, being cared for 
as no roses ever have been, before or since. In the winter 
they were swathed in cocoanut fibre and sacking. In the spring 
and summer there was an incessant round of kindly tasks for 
the roses’ benefit. I used to pass the house every evening, and 
winter or summer the old man was always there, with spade or 
watering-pot or big pruning scissors. No doubt the roses grow- 
ing so beautiful, blooming every year in a superb plenty in June, 
throwing out a sparser second crop in autumn, comforted him. 
Yet he never ceased to listen for a foot, and when in time he 
erew very deaf, he would look up with a startled I'ghtening of 
the face when a shadow fell on him at his work. Rover, the 
Irish terrier, that had been Patrick’s, shared for a long time in 
this hopeful and hopeless vigil. He was a puppy when his young 
master went away, but I don’t think he ever forgot him. He 
lived to a patriarchal age, a solitary dog, with the care of an old 
couple on his mind, as well as the strain of constantly listening 
fora long silent footstep. These things steadied him, even though 
the village and its temptations were not a quarter of a mile 
away. I used to see him, in his grizzled old age, lying on a sack, 
near the old man at his work, his nose on his outstretched paws, 
his melancholy brown eyes full of wistful thoughts. He, too, 
grew deaf, listening for the step that never came. He died and 
was buried by the sweetbriar hedge, and they gave him no 
successor. 

Patrick’s mother had no illusions about his coming back. 
With a woman’s faith she thought of him ever smiling-eyed 
sweet-lipped, under an aureole in Heaven. She prayed inces- 
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santly for him, and thought of Paradise as a place to be 
thirsted after, where her boy’s arms should be for ever clasped 
around her neck. She kept her thoughts to herself, however, 
as the years went on. If she cried it was when she was alone ; 
and I think she must have cried a great deal, for she became 
in time more than half blind, and her eyes have a pale look, 
as if the colour were washed away. Her wound was never 
allowed to close. All those twenty years Patrick’s place was 
set at every meal. His room in the roof, that was scented as 
with attar of roses from the great bush that draped the windows, 
was always kept ready. There were periodical airings and 
dustings, but everything was as though a traveller might come 
any hour of the day or night. 

The master of the roses died last year, in the full flush of the 
rose harvest. He sleeps in a very ancient churchyard close by, 
with a green ivy-covered tower, the haunt of martins and 
swallows, shadowing his grave ; across the road is the garden of 
the Dominicans, where the figures of the white-cowled, white- 
robed novices give a touch of sanctity to the lovely place. Some- 
times a Monk comes walking towards one; with the hills for a 
background, and in a day of serene blue skies and tremulous 
green boughs, one might dream it mediaeval Italy. The church, 
which is in the centre of the graveyard, is a Protestant church, 
built long after Saints had begun to lay their tired bones to rest 
there; but the Azge/vs bell rings its more intimate message to 
him lying there among his brethren of the old Faith. 

This year the roses grew a little rank, and with an over- 
abundance of leaves. They had to live through the fierce 
weather of last March without their swathings. They are often 
thirsty, dusty, and languid of evenings when no shower comes 
silverly walking upon the hills. They will deteriorate year 
after year, returning gradually to wildness, or getting too weak 
to open leafy buds. Already they are the prey of the green fly. 
Since that brown old face, with more wrinkles than I have ever 
seen, was covered by the coffin-lid, the widow only appears, 
stealing, a melancholy, black figure, to the church of the 
Dominicans, or to the graveyard. I often wonder if Patrick's 
place is still set and his room ready. It was so much a habit 
with the lonely old woman that it might well continue. But no 
one now listens for a springing footstep on the road, and_ if 
Patrick is yet in this world, he had better come, or no one will 
be left to welcome him. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 








A May Memory. 


Qe ANN BOLEYN’S last letter to King Henry VIII. 

was written in May, and it remains even to this day as 
a document of current import—a document which ought to find 
its place in every history of Protestantism : 


Sir—Your Grace’s displeasure and my imprisonment are 
things so strange unto me, as what to write or what to excuse 
lam altogether ignorant, whereas you send unto me (willing 
me to confess a truth and so obtain your favour), by such a one 
whom you know to be my ancient and professed enemy. I no 
sooner received this message by him, than I rightly conceived 
your meaning; and if, as you say, confessing a truth may indeed 
procure my safety, I shall with all willingness and duty perform 
your commands. 

But let not your Grace ever imagine that your poor wife will 
ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not so much as a 
thought thereof preceded. And to speak a truth, never prince 
had a wife more loyal in all duty and true affection, than you 
have ever found in Ann Boleyn; with which name and place | 
could willingly have contented myself, if God and your Grace’s 
pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time so far 
forget myself in my exaltation or received queenship, but that 
I always looked for such an alteration as I now find; for the 
ground of my preferment being on no surer foundation than 
your Grace's fancy, the least alteration, I knew, was fit and 
sufficient to draw that fancy to some other object. You have 
chosen me from a low estate to be your Queen and companion, 
far beyond my desert or desire. If, then, you found me worthy 
of such honour, good your Grace, let not only light fancy, or bad 
counsel of my enemics, withdraw your princely favour from me ; 
neither let that stain, that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart 
towards your Grace, ever cast so foul a blot upon your most 
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dutiful wife, and the infant princess your daughter. Try me, 
good King, but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my sworn 
enemies sit as my accusers and judges; yea, let me receive an 
open trial, for my truth shall fear no open shame ; then you shall 
see either mine innocence cleared, your suspicion and conscience 
satisfied, the ignominy and slander of the world stopped, or my 
suilt openly declared. So that whatsoever God or you may deter- 
mine of me, your Grace may be freed from an open censure; and 
mine offence being lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both 
before God and man, not only to execute worthy punishment on 
me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection, already 
settled on that party for whose sake I am as I am, whose 
name I could some good while since have pointed unto, your 
Grace being not ignorant of my suspicion therein. 

But if you have already determined of me, and that not only 
my death, but an infamous slander must bring you the enjoying 
of your desired happiness, then I desire of God, that He will 
pardon your great sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, the 
instruments thereof, and that He will not call you to a strict 
account for your princely and cruel usage of me at His general 
judgment-seat, where both you and myself must shortly appear ; 
and in whose judgment, I doubt not (whatsoever the world may 
think of me) mine innocence shall be openly known and 
sufficiently cleared. 

My last and only request shall be, that myself may only 
bear the burden of your Grace’s displeasure, and that it may 
not touch the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen, who (as 
I understand) are likewise in strict imprisonment for my sake. 
If ever I have found favour in your sight, if ever the name of 
Ann Boleyn hath been pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain 
this request; and [ will so leave to trouble your Grace any 
further with mine earnest prayers to the Trinity to have your 
Grace in His good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. 

Your most loyal and ever faithful Wife, 
ANN BOLEYN. 
‘rom my doleful Prison in the 
Tower, this 6th of May. 
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